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You Will Enjoy 
in February 


A Community Unit 
in the Kindergarten 


Olga Adams, staff member, The 
University Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago, and Vice- 
President representing kindergar- 
tens, The Association for Child- 
hood Education, has written an 
account of activity teaching, 
suitable for February and carrying 
over into the spring. 


City Life. A Rural-Primary 
Grade Unit 


We talk a good deal about country- 
life teaching, but in this article 
the State of New Jersey, through 
the revised rural-school Course of 
Study, utilizes city life in the 
social-science program. 


Geography of the Month. 


Our American Tropics 


Offering immediate help in geog- 
raphy, Woods Peters writes of 
Hawaii today. 


Our Grocery Store 
Taught Health 


Fannin Stokes of the progressive 
Atlanta, Georgia, public schools, 
describes new values in this 
popular unit. 


One-Hundred-Per cent 
Subtraction 


Professor Guy M. Wilson, leading 
authority in primary-grade arith- 
metic, offers another in his series 
of articles on simplified successful 
number work. 


Special Features 


Reproductions of a little-known 
portrait of George Washington. 
A Valentine Play. A new story 
about Abraham Lincoln. A Com- 
munity Map to color or use for 
sand-table work. Valentines to 
copy, cut and color. Books for 
the Month, selected by the Editor. 


Hektograph Work Sheets 
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Get Rid of Dead 
Subject Matter 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Bron: we can take many for- 
ward steps on the path to a new educa- 
tion which will help our children to 
contribute constructive changes in 
the social order, we must clear away 
the tangle of deadwood and brush 
that remains in the old education and 
blocks our path. 

Our curriculum is cluttered with 
useless material, with facts and skills 
that were demanded in the name of 
mental discipline before modern psy- 
chology had shown the futility of the 
use of sterile subject matter for this 
purpose. Something of the old en- 
cyclopedic-information theory of edu- 
cation still persists; many things in 
our course of study are there because 
“they might come in handy sometime,” 
or because “‘it won’t hurt the children 
to know these things.’” People do not 
stop to think through to the implication 
of such a doctrine of curriculum build- 
ing. Were we to try to teach children 
all the matter that might come in 
handy some day, all the things that it 
would not hurt them to know, they 
would have to spend many incarna- 
tions exclusively absorbing the accumu- 
lated and vastly complex accretions of 
the experience of the race. We must 
boldly throw out of the basic cur- 
riculum, the curriculum of subject 
matter required of all children, every- 
thing which we cannot clearly show to 
be used by practically all people. 


We can show that everyone uses a 
certain background knowledge of 
history and geography. I do not 
mean detailed history and geography, 
but a familiarity with some of the 
milestones of human progress and 
some of the outstanding influences of 
environment upon man. We can 
also readily show that a great mass 
of the material in our history and 
geography textbooks is of so little 
use to us in our thinking, our speech, 
and our reading that practically none 
of us parents could take a typical 
eighth-grade examination in these sub- 
jects. It can be readily demonstrated 
that an ability to manipulate intel- 
ligently, accurately, and quickly the 
simpler processes of arithmetic is used 
by practically all people who possess 
it. It can be easily demonstrated 


that very few of us 
ever have to find 
the area of a circle, 
or need square root, 
or ever have to add 
such a combination 
of fractions as 2/3, 
1/5, and 5/8. 

We use a certain 
amount of gram- 
matical knowledge, 
the fact that a verb 
must be in agree- 
ment with its sub- 
ject for example, 
but how many of 
us could diagram a 
sentence or, if we 
could, ever make 
use of the ability? 
How many of us 
remember what an 
attribute complement is? What use 
do we make of the ability we once 
possessed to distinguish an adjective 
clause from an adverbial clause? 
Similarly when do we solve quadratic 
equations unless we are engineers, 
mathematicians, or scientists? Let 
us ruthlessly cut away this mass of 
relatively useless subject matter and 


clear the ground for living, growing 
education. 


The vital parts of the old cur- 
riculum will remain. But let us see 
that children do not undertake them 
until they are ready for them. The old 
school spent countless hours in trying 
to force growth, in trying to make 
children assimilate mental food for 
which they were not yet ready. Recent 
investigations have shown clearly that 
there comes a time in each child’s 
life when he can learn a given bit of 
subject matter readily and with rea- 
sonable permanency, and that to try 
to teach him that subject before he 
has reached the appropriate stage of 
mental growth and before he is in the 
proper state of psychological appetite, 
results in distaste for it, in great time 
loss in repeated drills and attempts to 
learn, and in quick forgetting. We 
are beginning to learn how to measure 
a child’s stage of maturity and to 


Photograph by Helen Balfour Morrison 


recognize what subject matter is 
suitable to each stage. We are begin- 
ning to learn how to whet a child’s 
appetite for what he is to learn by 
showing him that it concerns him, 
that it fills a need that he himself 
feels. As we do these things, we 
secure real mastery and a real love of 
learning. 

When we have got rid of useless 
subject matter, and when we have 
taught the truly useful things at the 
time when the child is ready for them, 
we have saved a large part of the 
school day. This gives time for the 
new kind of education, the new kind of 
subject matter that is necessary if our 
children are going to have something 
to contribute to the world’s progress. 

This new education will consist of 
two interrelated parts: First, the 
child’s right and opportunity to 
develop his own special interests, 
abilities, and ideas; and, second, the 
development in each child of a deep- 
rooted social sense, a realization of 
the identity of his interests with those 
of his fellow men the world over. 


Tarr must be opportunities 
therefore in the new school for creative 
expression, for exploring all kinds of 
hobbies, all kinds of interests and 

(Continued on page 53) 
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VISUALIZING THE SAILING OF THE NINA, PINTA AND SANTA MARIA 
IN THE SCHOOL’S FISH POOL 


Wind and Weather. 
A Fourth-Grade Unit 


WILHELMINA MATSON, Teacher 
Reported by Mae Knight Clark 


L. 1T had not been for the wind no 
one would have discovered America!” 
said Nancy. 

The teacher recognized a cue. For 
weeks she had been wanting to launch 
a science unit that would mean more 
to her fourth-grade pupils than a study 
of some single type of flora or fauna; 
something that would give them a 
sense of the tremendous moving and 
moulding power of physical forces. 
The curriculum called for a study of 
Florida in social science and she had 
hoped that this unit would furnish a 
motivation for the type of work 
desired. 

“Yes, Nancy,” she replied, “the 
wind was important in the discovery 
of America; but if it were not for the 
winds, no one would ever have wished 
to live here.” 


A chorus of ‘“Whiy’s?” met this 
statement, and the fourth grade was 
off on a study of winds that was to 
take them into many and varied 
experiences. 

“If you are really interested in 
knowing more about how wind and 
weather affect the lives of people, you 
might try to learn how they affect 
Florida,” the teacher said. ‘This 
would work in nicely with your present 
unit in social science.’’ And to queries 
of ‘“‘How?” and “Where?” she sug- 
gested a bibliography of available 
reference material and possible sources 
of information. 

Since there was little ready-pre- 
pared material supplying the desired 
information, it was first necessary 
for the children to seek general knowl- 
edge of the effects of wind and apply it 


to their specific location. Committees 
were chosen and the work of investi- 
gation was quickly divided. Almost 
immediately they discovered that a 
study of winds was a study of weather 
in general. The class wrote to the 
government weather-man located in 
Miami, and asked that he send his 
daily weather map to the class for a 
month. Permission to visit the 
weather bureau was also asked. Other 
letters were written for aid in re- 
search to the Department of the 
Interior at Washington, to the libra- 
rian of the Florida State College for 
Women, to the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Florida, 
and also to the Pan-American Airport 
in Miami, asking the effects of air 
currents on planes, and requesting 
permission to visit the airport. 

It was decided that each child would 
select one large or two smaller cities 
of Florida and report to the class 
facts which they learned about (1) 
their present life and resources; (2) 
what part they had played in the 
history of Florida’s development; and 
(3) how their life and growth had been 
affected by winds and weather. They 
agreed to make booklets about these 
individual cities. Each child wrote 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city selected, asking information. 
They also examined all available 
histories, geographies, and reference 
books in search of material. 


i deluge of matter thus re- 
ceived had to be read, evaluated, sifted, 
retold in the pupil’s own words, pre- 
pared in the form of oral and written 
reports, and copied and recopied until 
sufficiently neat, accurate, and legible 
to be incorporated in the various book- 
lets about the unit. The oral reports 
were made to the class and also in 
general assembly, for the results of 
their investigations, trips and find- 
ings were regularly shared, through 
assembly meetings, with the school 
as a whole. 

All the children learned to read 
the weather map, and to understand 
the principles underlying the major 
weather changes. Every day for a 
month the weather reports from 
the morning and evening papers were 
brought to school. These were pasted 
in a book kept by a committee. 
Into this book went also a record of 
the daily reading of the thermometer 
and barometer and the direction of 
the wind. These readings were taken 
daily at 12:15 P.M. How the class 
utilized these findings is indicated by 
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this excerpt from the final report 
about the weather book: 

“The highest barometer reading was 
30.04t. The lowest barometer reading 


was 30.01t. The highest thermometer 
reading was 76°. The lowest ther- 
mometer reading was 53°. The aver- 
age temperature was 71°. The aver- 
age barometer reading was 30.02t. 

“For eleven days the wind blew 
from the east. For four days the 
wind blew from the northeast. For 
one day the wind blew from the south- 
east. For one day the wind blew 
from the southwest. For one day 
the wind blew from the south.” 

A magazine article about the im- 
portant work of the winds in bringing 
water vapor in from the sea, and the 
study of water vapor in the air, formed 
the background for a number of 
simple but interesting experiments. 
Two girls reported as follows: 

“We wanted to see how long it 
would take the wind to take the 
moisture out of a handkerchief. We 
timed it from the time we hung it 
out to the time we brought it in. It 
was exactly one twenty-five when we 
hung it out and it was twenty-five 
minutes of two when we took it in. 
It dried in ten minutes. 

“We think it dried so quickly be- 
cause the air did not have enough 
water vapor and sucked the water 
vapor out of the handkerchief quickly.” 

One child made the following ob- 
servation: 


“When Henry brings the milk in on 
warm days, after the bottles have been 
in the warm room for a while, little 
water bubbles like dew form on the 
bottles. This is because the bottles 
are cold and the room is warm. The 
water vapor in the air touches the 
cold bottles and changes to dew.” 

An unusually cold day gave the chil- 
dren an experience which was reported 
as follows: 

“One cold day when we came to 
school we could see our breath. We 
decided that we could see our breath 
because our breath is warm and the 
air is cold. The cold air changes the 
water vapor in our breath into vapor 
which looks like clouds that we can 


see. 


0. their trip to the weather 
bureau, the children learned some- 
thing of the effects of wind direction 
on weather, and of weather on the life 
of people. Mr. Gray, the technical 
weather-man, eyed the small visitors 
rather doubtfully. “They are too 
little to understand much about this 
business,’’ he said to the teacher. “If 
you will bring them back when they 
are in high school, they will learn 
more about it.” Then, turning to 
the children, he asked, ‘Well, what 
do you want to know?” 

Promptly, the answer came, ‘‘What 
effect does the wind have on Florida?” 

The weather-man laughed. ‘‘Why, 


AT THE WEATHER BUREAU, WHERE NINE-YEAR-OLD CURIOSITY AND 


SCIENCE CAME TO TERMS 


bless you, son, if it were not for the 
wind, there wouldn’t be any Florida!” 

Then he told them how the pre- 
vailing winds are responsible for the 
balmy air and plentiful rainfall that 
have made Florida a fruit and vege- 
table garden and a winter playground 
for all America. 

That they were not too young to 
learn from this trip to the weather 
bureau is evidenced by the reports of 
the trip which they each wrote and 
compiled in a booklet upon their 
return: 


“Mr. Gray said that the Gulf 
Stream did not have half as much 
effect on Miami as people think. He 
said that the prevailing winds onthe 
east coast of Florida bring pleasant 
weather. However, the Gulf 
Stream does influence the climate of 
places farther north of Miami... . 
He also said that if a boat was on the 
Gulf Stream in the North Atlantic 
Ocean and if the boat was sidewise to 
it, it would be twenty degrees different 
at each end.” 

About the intrument for measuring 
rain, two girls gave the following 
account: 

“When we went on to the roof at the 
weather bureau, we saw a machine. 
This machine measures the rain that 
falls. The rain falls through a hole 
in the bucket into a dipper. The 
dipper has two sections. The rain 
falls into one section until it gets full, 
then that section tips and the rain 
water falls out. There is an instru- 
ment downstairs that registers every 
time the dipper tips. That is the 
way Mr. Gray finds out how much 
rain falls.” 


Thx: trips provided a background 
of new experience that enriched other 
types of learning. The following are 
but a few gleanings from the English 
and arithmetic papers after the trip 
to the Pan-American Airport: 

“‘When we went to the airport we 
went into the terminal. They have a 
big globe of the world there. It took 
seven artists to paint it. We saw the 
Canary Islands where Dr. Doolittle 
had trouble with the pirates, and the 
Philippine Islands, and the Christmas 
Islands. We saw many more inter- 
esting places.” 

And from another: 


“In the rotunda of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways, around the wall at the 
top, are pictures from the first to the 
latest airships: De Vinci’s Glider, 
1490; Wright brothers’ first flight 
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THE AIRPORT OFFERED OPPORTUNITY FOR GLOBE STUDY 


in an airplane, 1903; Bleriot’s Channel 
flight, 1909; Alcock and Brown’s first 
transatlantic flight, 1919; Lindbergh’s 
flight across the Atlantic, 1927; the first 
Pan-American airship, 1927; Kingsford- 
Smith’s flight across the Pacific, 1928; 
the first Commodore, 1929; the first 
Clipper, 1931; the first Martin; 1933, 
and many others.” 


problems were based 
on facts learned on the airport trip 
and elsewhere: 


“If there were 32 people in a plane 
and if the company carried 340,000 
insurance for each, how much in- 
surance would the company carry on 
that trip?” 

“If a plane takes 2 hours and 15 
minutes to get from Miami to Cuba, 
how many minutes would it take to 
make the trip?”’ 

“There were 31 passengers on an 
airplane. Each passenger could take 
33 pounds of baggage. How much 
did the baggage weigh?”’ 

“If the thermometer reads 69°, 71°, 
66°, 71°, 73°» 742 74 74> 75» 73 
73°) 73°» 74 78°, 75°) 74°) 74°) 
75°, 65°, 53°, 65°, for 22 days, find the 
average temperature for the twenty- 
two days.” 

Wind and weather have always 
been a source of inspiration to those 
who work with the creative arts. 
Beautiful poems and pictures featur- 
ing wind and rain and sunny hours 
were shared, and the fourth-graders 
wrote their own verses for a class 
booklet. Punctuation and verse forms 


came in for careful study before the 


individual offerings were judged ready 
to be placed in this permanent record. 

In addition to the individual poems, 
the children wrote one composite poem 
as a class enterprise. This they took 
with them to music class. Under the 
music supervisor’s direction, each child 
offered a suggestion which was either 
accepted or rejected by the class, 
until the entire melody was written 
on the blackboard. One very musical 
child insisted upon “hearing within 
herself’”’ an alto to the song, which 
she taught by rote to the class. 


LEARNING THE EFFECT OF WEATHER ON AIR TRAVEL 


The class sang ‘““The Helpful Wind’”’ 
at an assembly program with which 
they climaxed the work of this unit. 

On that program the girls of the 
class presented an original dance 
called ‘“The Dance of the Winds.” 
This dance was also worked out as 
a group activity. First the teacher 
played the selected music, Herbert’s 
‘Serenade’; all of the girls listened 
to it over and over until they had 
absorbed something of the spirit of 
the composition as a whole. To them 
it seemed that the music expressed the 
movement of gentle breezes that 
gradually gathered force until they 
became swift and strong, and then died 
again to a gentle calm. 

When they had decided that this 
was the theme which they would 
portray, the music was played phrase 
by phrase and the girls suggested steps 
that might be used for each. The 
steps agreed upon for the individual 
phrases were combined into the dance, 
and all of the girls learned to execute 
it. 


There was frequent assembling 
in the art department during the 
progress of this unit. Covers had to 
be designed for the books about 
Florida cities and a booklet was made 
containing weather flags and signals, 
with their interpretations; sailboats 


and kites were constructed that the 
wind’s action might be tried at first 
(Continued ‘on page 53) 
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HEIDI LIVES TODAY IN EVERY MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


Geography of the Month. 


Viking Trails 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Cor through the Arctic Circle, 
their coasts beaten by the North and 
the Baltic seas, Norway and Sweden 
thrust themselves down toward Europe 
like a vast divided mitten and offer 
interesting study of a northern habitat. 
They are ancient but modern lands, 
peaceful but secure in their govern- 
ment. In contrast to the Eskimo 
peoples who have remained static, the 
Scandinavians represent a_ culture 
founded on a handcraft civilization, 
combined with rapid advance in manu- 
facturing and artistic city-planning. 
A collection of travel folders will give 
the classroom a trip in imagination 
by one of the great steamships leaving 
our shores, and docking at one of the 
beautiful and progressive cities of the 
Scandinavian seacoast. Thence we 
mav journey by government railway 
into the heart of these northern 
countries. Before embarking on this 
voyage, it will be of interest to briefly 
review the role played by these coun- 
tries in shaping the destiny of Europe, 
and indirectly our own land. 

Along the western coast of Sweden 
today there may be discovered curious 
rock carvings illustrating ships, sailors 


and weapons of at least three thousand 
vears ago. What ancient artists made 
these it is impossible to determine, but 
they were there when the Vikings 
sailed westward and came by chance 
upon that strange land, the American 
continent. Eastward from the coast 
on the low plains of central Sweden 
one may see old rune stones that 
record the exploits of the Vikings. 
Ruins of castles, medieval churches 
and convents lie along the routes of 
electrified express railways. Follow- 
ing the famous Gota Canal route into 
central Sweden, a stairway of water 
takes one by steamer through a long 
series of locks and descends three 
hundred feet to the level of the Baltic 
Sea. Electric power is generated by 
the Trollhatten Falls along this route 
for both Sweden and Norway. But 
along this waterway, there are excava- 
tions of unknown age, quaint villages 
where peasant arts are still carried on, 
atid forests of spruce, pine, and fir 
that knew the touch of Viking hands. 


A TYPICAL city of this northern 
land, Gothenburg, Sweden, ap- 


Courtesy, Swedish American Line 


proached by water as we follow our 
travel-map journey, illustrates yester- 
day and today in its development. 
Even in winter, an almost super- 
natural blue sky and sunshine that 
floodlights the pleasantly irregular 
contours of the coast surprise one. 
Steering between islands and crags, 
we reach the wharf, one of many that 
line the coast. Fishing smacks, with 
red and blue sails, cargo vessels, fer- 
ries, coasting boats loaded with timber 
and coal, and Atlantic greyhounds 
crowd our steamer. Cranes, canti- 
levers and derricks cut their design 
across the shore. The spire of an 
old stone church points toward the 
horizon between factory chimneys 
and warehouse roofs. Our port is 
one of the most modern cities of the 
world, one of the pleasantest in which 
to live, and it dates from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century when 
Gustavus Adolphus decided to build 
a fort at this strategic point and ended 
by founding a town. 

Gothenburg today is a city of long 
tree-lined avenues; it has a great 
natural park, Slottskogen, one of the 
beauty spots of Europe; a notable 
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museum of natural history, a stately 
stadium, the art gallery where one 
may find such artists as Manet, 
Cézanne, and Picasso represented; 
the Rohhss’ Museum of Arts and 
Crafts housing rare collections of 
native furniture, pottery, tapestries, 
handmade books and_ illuminated 
manuscripts; blocks of model flats 
and garden homes for workers, and 
some of the finest public schools in the 
world. 

Leaving this highly civilized north- 
ern city, a fast train carries us into the 
more primitive natural urea of Sweden 
that forms a dreamlike contrast. 
Northbound, we come to the provinces 
of Dalsland, Varmland and Dalecarlia 
where peasant costumes of red, orange, 
purple and black splash the scene with 
vivid pigments. Varmland is reminis- 
cent of John Ericsson, inventor of 
the screw propeller, the steam fire 
engine, and the sun motor. Selma 
Lagerléf also was born there, and 
drew upon her childhood among Varm- 
land’s lakes and forests for her sagas 
of Swedish life. Dalecarlia is a prov- 
ince famed as the birthplace of early 
culture. Low-beamed red-timbered 
wooden farmhouses, examples of dis- 
tinguished home textile art, pic- 
turesque peasant costume, and living 
folk literature and music make this 
part of Sweden rich in interest. 

Also in Dalecarlia we find Siljan 
School on the lake of that name, a 
folk school for children and teacher- 
training that offers rare opportunity 
for happiness and culture. The Siljan 
School is composed of eighteen small 
log cabins in addition to the main 
buildings, the whole grouped among 
gardens and farm lands after the 
arrangement of an old Swedish farm 
compound. The furniture is native, 
pewter, copper, and handwoven hang- 
ings decorate the walls of the great 
common room, and the dining rooms 
have individual tables spread with 
hand-woven linens and hand-moulded 
pottery of bright colors. The cur- 
riculum includes excursions, garden- 
ing, sports, the study of cultural tradi- 
tion and history as it may be dis- 
covered in the neighborhood. It is 
an all-year school with a flexible 
program adapted to the season. Train- 
ing courses for adults include dietetics, 
mental hygiene and _ psychology, 
eurythmics, child guidance, and the 
ethics of leadership in addition to the 
arts and crafts and sports. 


north from Dale- 
carlia, we approach the majestic snow- 


crowned peaks of Arctic Lapland. 
For forty days and nights, gold sun- 
shine crowns their peaks. Herds of 
reindeer in fields mottled with varied 
mosses graze close to the railroad 
tracks. Lapps in their red-tasseled 
caps and furs camp along-side. They 
are nomads whose only possessions are 
these herds and their bundles of food 
and bedding. One passes mountain 
inns where vivid sports costumes, ski- 
ing parties, toboggan slides and com- 
panies of skaters form a contrast to 
the grim outlines of dense forest land. 

This central part of Sweden is a 
place of amazing contrasts. Vast 
copper and iron deposits, electric 
furnaces, one of the largest paper 
mills in the world, and steel mills are 
seen, close neighbors to village crafts- 
men who keep alive the peasant in- 
dustries of making painted cupboards, 
chests, tankards and furniture. Here 
is found the famous Saterglaten Weav- 
ing School where people from other 
countries as well as the native popula- 
tion are instructed in Swedish textile 
art and wood sculpture. Native lace 


is produced, and houses are still skil- 
fully built by hand, the walls decorated 
with weaving as decorative and color- 
ful as tapestry. 


Gos on to Norway, by way 
of the world-famous Oslo-Bergen 
route through the mountains, Bergen, 
the capital of Western Norway, 
spreads itself out at the feet of the 
Seven Mountains, a truly storied 
place. The banqueting hall of King 
Haakonsson is there, built about the 
year 1250, now carefully restored and 
an example of the festal halls of the 
medieval kings of Norway. At Ber- 
gen there is a picturesque fish market. 
Narrow, old-world streets lead into 
others straight and modern; a munici- 
pal theater that ranks among the 
finest in Europe, art galleries, a 
zoological and oceanographical museum, 
divide their interests with silversmith 
and other handcraft shops. As we 
continue the journey up the moun- 
tains, Norway opens for us the pages 
of tradition and folk lore. 


MODERN CITY-PLANNING IS FOUND THROUGHOUT SWEDEN 


\ 


Courtesy, Swedish American Line 
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Ancient timbered farmhouses, broad 
farmlands, thousands of clear blue 
lakes, tarns where moose gather for 
pasturage, and slowly flowing rivers 
along which logs float to the mills 
paint the landscape. At station stops 
groups of peasants in the costume of 
their parish gather to see the train. 
The men wear short embroidered coats 
with a multitude of silver buttons, 
and knee breeches; the women have 
voluminous dresses, richly embroid- 
ered, aprons, and great caps. Our 
senses feast on this primitive color, the 
scent of the forests, the tinkle of herd 
bells, and the pungent flavor of a 
luncheon of rich Norwegian cheese, 
dark native bread and goat’s milk. 

The city of Oslo, our destination on 
this trip through Denmark, has an 
Open Air Museum of Norse Antiq- 
uities that brings to life the days of 
the Vikings. It is situated in a suburb 
of Oslo, in a natural park which 
restores, through its forests and land- 
scaping, the setting of a Viking settle- 
ment. Within the grounds there have 
been placed a number of ancient 


ALONG STOCKHOLM’S WATER 


IN A STOCKHOLM NURSERY SCHOOL 


homesteads brought from the interior 
of Norway and set up with authentic 
detail among reproductions of their 
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Courtesy, Swedish American Line 
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own acres, storehouses and animal 
shelters. On a fir-crowned hill there 
is an old timber church. ‘The interiors 
of the homesteads contain original 
furniture, hangings, costumes and tools 
that reproduce the way of living of 
the Norsemen from the days of the 
Vikings on. In an open-air theater, 
included in the Museum buildings, 
native folk dances and plays are given. 
Viking ships, lavishly decorated sleighs, 
wagons, and household utensils pre- 
served in the Museum take us back to 
the days that Grieg set to music for 
the world in his ‘“‘Peer Gynt Suite,” 
and Ibsen dramatized. 

A study of these northern lands 
leads us into Finland, where motor 
buses and comfortable trains carry us 
through the scenes of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s “Snow Queen.” Lapland 
with its reindeer-breeding, forty thou- 
sand crystal lakes, and the greatest 
forest area of any country in Europe 
await us. We visit Estonia where 
there are Gothic churches and old 
Guild Halls to study. One may 
return in dreams to medizval scenes 
or look up hours for flying to London 
or Paris, for there are two planes leav- 
ing Tallinn, the capital of Estonia, 
daily. 

Whether the travel project that 
develops from following Viking trails 
ends in London or New York, aboard 
dragon ship or an airliner, it will be 
rich in its associations. Our continent 
is inextricably connected with the 
history of the Norsemen; our school 
children will find many interests in 
common with today’s young Vikings 
of Norway and Sweden. 
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Winthrop School, Melrose, Mass. 


WE ARRIVED BY WAY OF OUR IGLOO TO SING 


A Second-Grade Eskimo 


Travelogue 


By MAYBELLE F. PERKINS 


W aes adults have had an exciting 
trip they are eager to tell their friends 
about it. The same is true of little 
folks who have traveled in imagina- 
tion. This second grade had inter- 
esting experiences in Eskimo-land. 
They wanted very much to tell the 
other children in the school about their 
imaginary trip. They had enjoyed 
some commercial slides which had 
been presented to them by the teacher, 
so they decided to make their own 
slides, to write their own talks and so 
repeat their trip for the benefit of 
others. 

The approach was through the fol- 
lowing Keystone Primary Slides of 
Eskimo life which were shown to the 
class. 


No. 199—The Eskimo Sledge 

No. 203—Eskimo Boat and Native 
Paddlers 

No. 274—Summer Tent of Eskimos 

No. 299—Eskimo Mother and Baby 


At the same time, the teacher 
placed pictures on the bulletin board 
to illustrate: 


How the Eskimo looks 

How the baby is carried 
Transportation 

Fishing 

How the home of the Eskimo looks 
How the home is made 

Home occupations of the Eskimo 


The immediate interest of the chil- 
dren resulted in the bringing in of 
books, pictures and articles including: 


“National Geographic’’ magazines 

“Eskimo Twins,”’ Perkins 

‘“Tooky”’ (a seal story), Berta and 
Elmer Hader 

Children’s Own Reader,’”’ Book IT, 
Pennell and Cusack, Eskimo Life, 
pages 124-137 

Pictures of Eskimo life cut from the 
Sunday paper and from magazines 

These were placed directly on 

another bulletin board reserved for 
children’s use and arranged by 
pasting them on a piece of writing 
paper on which a short story was 
written about each picture. 


Eskimo wrapping paper (Christmas) 


A real Alaskan doll made of leather, 
dressed in fur 


A toy polar bear 


Ti library table filled with 
Eskimo books was used for individual 
and group browsing. Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia was borrowed from 
the school library. The children found 
pictures of Eskimo life in it which they 
showed to the class. They discovered 
they could find penguins under “‘p,” 
seals under ‘“‘s,”’ etc. Discussion of 
the reading, and the pictures brought 
out the following points: 


I. Appearance of Country 


Icebergs 

Northern Lights 
Igloos (in winter) 
Tents (in summer) 
Clothes 

Animals 


II. Homes of the Eskimo 


1. Winter home (igloo) 

a. Appearance 

b. How made—reason 

c. Reason for architecture—num- 
ber of rooms 

d. Heating and lighting by lamp 
stove made from stone with 
moss wick and oil obtained 
from whale 

e. Bed of snow covered with skins 


2. Summer home (tent) 
a. How made 
b. When change takes place 
III. Utensils and Implements 


1. Bone and stone knives (uses) 
2. Spear (uses) 


DOING RESEARCH THROUGH PICTURES, BOOKS AND 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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IV. Food 


Note: the name Eskimo means 
‘‘meat eaters”’ 


1. Kinds 


a. Meat from bear, seal, walrus, 
musk-ox and whale 

b. Roots, berries, mosses, birds, 
eggs, plants and fish (in 


summer) 
2. Sources 
a. Frozen seas, rocks and hills 
3. How secured 


a. Spear, bow and arrow, harpoon 
(made of bone and stone), nets 


V. Clothing 
1. Kinds 


a. Coats of fur, jumper with hood 
of fur, sealskin or fox-skin 

b. Stockings and shoes made of 

bird-skin or white bearskin 

and boa of fur, tied by pieces 

of skin 

Bird-skin undergarments 

Seal hood for carrying baby on 

mother’s back 


2. Sources 


a. Skins of polar bear, seal, walrus, 
and birds 
b. No vegetation to furnish fibers 
for clothes 
3. Preparation of skins for use 


a. Sewing materials—bone, needle 
and leather thongs for thread 


VI. Means of Transportation 


1. Sled made of bones held to- 
gether with thongs of skin and 
drawn by dogs 

2. Canoe made of bone and seal- 
skins, paddle 


VII. Play activities of family: ice 
sleds, pin and cup ball, hunting, 
doll, ball and ivory stick, bow and 
arrow, story-telling, toys made of 
bone for children; pets 


At this point the children suggested 
that their slides could tell a story, too. 


The following committees were 
formed to get glass for slides ready for 
use: 

Glass Committee (to bring glass from 
home) 


Size Committee (to get the glass cut 
the right size) 

Cleaning Committee (to wash glass 
after it was cut) , 


Each child made a 9” x 12’’ drawing 
of Eskimo life. From these the best 
were chosen to make the slides, 3’’ x 4’. 
It was necessary to work in groups 
since materials and space were limited. 
Each slide was an individual product. 
The teacher showed the first slide. 
While children looked at it a class 
story was made and written on the 
blackboard. Many children contrib- 
uted sentences until a final, good 
three-sentence story was decided upon. 


Additional Activities 


CONSTRUCTION OF IGLOO 


Tix janitor made the framework 
of an igloo by bending a thin strip of 
wood in semicircular shape. This 
was wired into a five-inch square 
block of wood at each end holding it 
into shape. A prop in the center of 
the back made it firm. A sheet was 
brought from home. The igloo com- 
mittee tacked it on to the framework 
with thumb-tacks. A doorway was 
cut, then the blocks were drawn on. 


FREE EASEL PAINTING OF NORTHERN SCENES 


Winthrop School, Melrose, Mass. 


One child held the yardstick while 
others drew the lines for blocks with 
pencil. They were nine inches apart 
beginning at the bottom. Later the 
blocks were outlined with black chalk, 
making them more visible to the 
audience. 


MAKING TAPESTRY 


Tix: tapestry committee planned 
a large picture showing the igloo, dog 
sledge, icebergs and Northern Lights. 
Each child drew his part of the picture 
on a piece of 9” x 12”’ drawing paper. 
It was then cut out and traced on the 
sheet. It was colored with chalk out- 
lined with black. When the picture 
was completed it was tacked on a 
large screen used at the assembly as 
the children sang ‘In Eskimo Land” 
(found in Grade ‘Teacher,’”’ 
January, 1935) as an introduction to a 
trip to the Northland. 


MAKING ORIGINAL SONG 


IL. was decided that the poem 
tell of the life of the Eskimo child. 
A first line was given and written on 
the blackboard by the teacher. This 
was read again and again. It was 
noted that ‘‘snow’’ would rhyme with 
‘“‘Eskimo”’ so a second line ending with 
that word was suggested. The result 
follows: 


I am a little Eskimo. 

I live in a land where it is cold. 
My house is made of snow and ice. 
Inside it is so snug and nice. 


I have two dogs called Nip and Tup. 
We roll in the snow ’til we’re covered 


up. 
They pull my sledge, how fast we go! 
It’s fun to ride o’er ice and snow. 


The music supervisor helped put 
the words to music. This was done 
by reading the words over several 
times. Children volunteered to sing 
a little tune to each line until an orig- 
inal song was made. 


SEAT WoRK 


Wine studying about’ the 
Eskimos the class in arithmetic were 
learning to tell time. One day a 
little girl asked, ““What do you sup- 
pose Kooloo and Ashoo are doing 
just now?” The children had fun 
setting their little cardboard clocks 
and writing the suggestions offered as 
follows: 
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“Kooloo and Ashoo went fishing 
with Father. They fished for a long 
time. At ten o'clock they caught a 
big codfish. 

“The Eskimo children like to play 
the bow and arrow game. One after- 
noon they coasted on their ice-cake 
sleds shooting reindeer horns until it 
was quite dark. When they ran home 
to the igloo it was quarter past five.”’ 
(Children set clock) 


Guvinc the travelogue as an 
assembly program was the climax of 
this activity. 

The class chose an announcer to tell 
the audience about what they were to 
see. The following poem resulted: 


We are going to that land of the little 
Eskimo, 

Way up in the Northland where all is 
ice and snow. 

Will you come with us on our trip, too? 

I’m sure there'll be many things to see 
and to do. 


As the slides were shown the fol- 
lowing stories were told by the children: 


Slide 1—Picture of a large boat on 
which we started our trip to the 
Northland. 


“We will start our trip on this big 
boat. It will take us a long time be- 
cause the Northland is so far away. We 
will see many interesting things on the 
way to visit the Eskimos. 


Slide 2—Kooloo and the dog sledge. 


“Who do we see here to meet us? 
It is Kooloo, a little Eskimo boy. 
Won't it be fun to ride to his home 
with him on his dog sledge? 

“The dog sledge is made of bone or 
may be driftwood which Father has 
gathered along the beach. It is tied 
together with skins. Many strong 
dogs pull the sledge over the snow.” 


Slide 3—Polar bear. 


“The polar bear standing near the 
icebergs is the same color as the snow, 
which makes it hard for the Eskimo 
hunter to see him. His fur keeps the 
Eskimo warm when he rides on the dog 
sledge. Mr. Bear has fur on the bot- 
tom of his feet so he does not slip 
when he walk on the ice.”’ 


Slide 4—Penguins. 


“These queer birds are called pen- 
guins. It is fun to see them dive 


into the water to catch fish for their 
dinner. When they stand very 
straight they are nearly as tall as 
Kooloo.” 


At this time the lights were put on 
and the curtains drawn. The children 
arranged an igloo on the stage from 
which six little Eskimos told the fol- 
lowing story: 


“We are in Eskimo land now. Soon 
we will see an igloo like the one we 
will live in while we are visiting the 
Eskimos. Maybe we will see some 
little Eskimo children who might 
sing to us. Perhaps later we will see 
their mother and father. Then the 
original song was sung. 


Slide 5—Kooloo’s mother and father 
standing by their igloo. 


“‘Kooloo’s mother and father are 
standing near their igloo. They wear 
two suits of fur. One suit has the fur 
on the inside, the other suit has the 
fur on the outside. Baby sister is 
peeking at us from her sealskin hood 
on mother’s shoulder.” 


Slide 6—Kooloo’s little sister Ashoo 
holding her doll. 


“‘Kooloo’s little sister, who we see 
in this picture, is Ashoo. She is 
showing us her doll made of leather. 
The doll wears a fur suit just like her 
little mother.” 


Slide 7—Kooloo’s toys. 


“Kooloo’s toys are very different 
from our toys. They are made of 
walrus tusks and bone. The toy that 
he likes best is a little chicken that 
moves up and down when he pulls a 
string.” 


Slide 8—Eskimo game (shooting rein- 
deer horns). 


“One of the children’s favorite games 
in Eskimo land is to sit on a cake of 
ice and slide down hill between two 
rows of reindeer horns. They try to 
shoot at them with their bow and 
arrows. The child hitting the most 
deer horns wins the game.” 


Slide 9—Inside the igloo (the stone 
lamp). 


“After watching the bow and arrow 
game we will go inside the igloo to get 
warm. There isa stone lamp on the 
floor to keep the igloo warm. The 
wick is some dried moss, while whale 
oil burns in the lamp.” 


Slide 1o—Bench of snow. 


“It is time to go to bed now in 
Eskimo land. Our bed is a bench of 
snow made inside the igloo. We will 
not be cold because the bench is 
covered with moss and we will be all 
tucked in between polar bear skins.” 


Slide 11—Father 
through the ice). 


Eskimo (fishing 


“In the morning Kooloo’s father 
took us fishing with him. He made a 
hole in the ice. We helped him catch 
these nice shiny fish.” 


Slide 12—The kayak. 


‘“The Eskimo boat which is called a 
kayak is made of bone covered with 
seal skin. The Eskimo mother sews 
the skins together with a bone needle 
and thin strips of skin for her thread. 
Father sits in a hole in the middle of 
the kayak and makes it go with a 
paddle.” 


Slide 13—The walrus. 


‘This large animal is a walrus. He 
has two large tusks which he uses to 
dig clams and to help him get up on 
cakes of ice. The Eskimos eat his 
meat and use his oil in their lamps.” 


Slide 14—The seal. 


“The seal has flippers which help 
him to swim in the water. When he 
is a baby seal he is white. His skin is 
used for clothing, for bird nets, and to 
cover kayaks.” 


Slide 15—The whale. 


“This big black animal is a whale. 
He can swim under water for quite a 
long time. The Eskimos eat his meat 
and use his oil in their lamps to keep 
the igloo warm.” 


Slide 16—Northern Lights. 


“Before we leave the Northland, 
away up over the icebergs we see some 
beautiful colors flashing in the sky. 
They are called Northern Lights. The 
Eskimos call them their live rainbow.” 


Slide 17—Kooloo and Ashoo waving 
good-bye. 


“We have had such a nice visit with 
the Eskimos. But now we must leave 
for home. Kooloo and Ashoo are 
waving good-bye. We hope some day 
they can come to visit us.”’ 
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Number Experience. 


and Two 


ry HAVE been asked what I meant 
by extension of number experience and 
confining the arithmetic work of grades 
one and two entirely to this type of 
work, as suggested in a recent article. 
In the first place, this means no 
systematic drill on number facts in 
grades one and two, and no pressure 
for number facts as such in any part 
of the work. Mastery of number 
facts is no part of the aim in grades 
one and two. Meaning and motiva- 
tion are the objectives. The child 
must have experiences which teach 
him the meaning of number. 
In the second place, artificial num- 
ber games should have no place in the 
work of grades one and two, such as: 


Crossing a stream on stones labeled 
with number combinations to be 
recited as steps are taken. 

Automobile races that consist only in 
having children compete in doing 
number facts. 


These are all artificial, school-made, 
and unacceptable. What is wanted 
is actual usage of numbers as in life in 
order to give real meanings. 


A SECOND-GRADE teacher at 
Sharon, Massachusetts (Miss Eliza- 
beth Quattlander), developed a unit 
with second-grade children this past 
year on earning and spending. The 
story of the development of this unit 
will be of interest. 

Of the thirty-three pupils in the room, 
only about half said they earned some 
money each week or received an 
allowance. This was considered a 
satisfactory start. The next step was 
to explain the undertaking to parents 
and secure their co-operation. Aill 
parents were met individually or in 
groups. They were thoroughly in- 
terested and a total of twenty of the 
children were provided with earning 
opportunities. In some cases allow- 
ances were changed to earning oppor- 
tunities with desirable social results. 
These twenty pupils were provided 


By GUY M. WILSON 


Boston University 


with expense books, and gradually 
became known as the Expense-Book 
Club. 

For several days the children talked 
about earning money, how fathers or 
other members of the family earned, 
and then a list of ways children might 
earn money was made. ‘The following 
are some of the items: 


Doing dishes 
Making beds 
Setting table 


Doing errands 
Emptying ashes 
Bringing in wood 


Minding baby Shoveling walks 
Sweeping porch Dusting 
Raking leaves etc., etc. 


The idea of earning took strong 
hold upon the children. One boy 
said: “If you do things at home and 
mother gives you ten cents each week 
then you can tell how much to spend 
and how much to save. But if you 
just get a penny or a nickel now and 
then, you spend it right away and 
don’t save it.” 

All of the children had banks and 
nearly all were saving for a definite 


Grades One 


purpose, roller skates, Easter baskets 
and bunnies, toys, or a bicycle. Thus 
real experience was brought into the 
unit at every turn. 


Tie “Expense Books” became 
centers of interest. The children were 
taught how to use them. All entries 
were checked by the teacher. Amounts 
spent were subtracted, leaving the 
balance or amount on hand at the left. 
Earnings varied from two cents a 
week to fifteen cents. Most were ten 
cents; one was seven. Copied pages 
from a typical expense book are given 
here, together with the teacher’s notes: 

“Betty Ann, before we began this 
work in class, asked for money when- 
ever she wanted it and got it, I suspect, 
without much trouble. She did not 
begin with the rest of us for this 
reason, but became so interested in the 
group talks about the matter that she 
decided she wanted to be one of us and 
do as we did. Her mother entered 
into the plan and promised Betty Ann 


GRADE SIX COMPUTES FROM A REMNANT SALE 


Newton, Mass. 
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no more than ten cents each week for 
clearing the table. The additions and 
subtractions therefore were in the 
range of fives and tens excepting once 
when she received $0.11 for picking 
stones from the garden. This addition 
did not trouble her, however. She 
said to me one day that it was lots 
more fun to have money this way than 
to just get it any old time you wanted 
it. She decided it was really the best 
way to do and said she would keep it 
up all summer. It did not seem like 
school work to her, and for the most 
part Betty Ann appeared irked by 
school. I was glad to have found an 
interest for her. 

“To most of the children this was 
not arithmetic work at all, it was just 
fun!” 


EXPENSE BookK—BeEtTtTy ANN 


Earned Spent 
Mar. Mar. 
1 Clearing table .10 1 Bank 05 
—.05 
Left 
7 Clearing table .0S_ 
20 Mother 10 
.20 
21 Mother 10 
.30 
Mar. 
27 Clearingtable .05 27 Marbles’ .05 
35 
—.05 
Left 30 
Apr. 
3 Clearing table .10 
40 
11 Clearing table .10 
.50 


Earned Spent 
Apr. 
21 Clearing table .10 
.60 
Apr. 
27 Clearingtable .10 27 Jump Rope .05 
70 
—.05 
Left 
May 


11 Picking stones 
from garden .11 May 


18 DollCase .10 


Left .66 


meaningful number units 
should take all the time devoted to 
numbers in grades one and two. In 
grades three to eight such units should 
be continued, but the time reduced 
to one or two days each week in order 
to allow for the necessary drill in 
these grades. Here is a brief sug- 
gestive list of number experience 
units, grades one to eight. 


Grade I 
Birthday calendar 
Games, as tenpins 
Building with blocks 
Dressing dolls 
A doll’s directory 
Counting 
Paper construction work 
Buying for mother 
Using number in school work,—check- 
ing books, pupils absent, etc. 
A five-and ten-cent store 


Grade II 


Buying groceries for mother. A gro- 
cery store at school 


GRADE TWO LEARNS NUMBER FACTS AT THE POST-OFFICE 


Newton, Mass. 


Games, tenpins, target game, etc. 

Telling time. Begin with time to go 
home, and when to go to bed 

Birthday calendar, repeated 

Telephone numbers, house numbers, 
automobile numbers 


Grade III 


School milk } and each grade 

Savings account thereafter 

Games with teams 

Telling time 

Buying for mother—making change to 
$2.00—groceries, toys, clothing 

The school store, a grocery store 

Reading the thermometer 

Expense account, money spent 

Weighing and measuring 


Grade IV 


The home garden. Does it pay? 

The school garden, measuring, etc. 

Helping with attendance 

Class collections (flowers for sick, etc.) 

Automobile plates 

Measuring distance for games 

Height and weight and comparison 
with charts 

Playing store, hardware or clothing 


Grade V 


Furnishing an apartment 

Furniture for a six-room house 

Buying the home coal for the year 

Money spent for milk 

Helping newsboys with accounts 

Earning money—actual reports 

Attendance and thermometer reading 

Books for library—keeping full record 
of circulation 

Spelling papers, 
graphs 

Stamps and post-office transactions 


Grade VI 


The family budget. Keeping accounts 

Furnishing a girl’s room or a boy’s 
room 

Buying groceries to best advantage 

Distance: time, speed in making a 
trip, etc. 

The school banking 

The milk buying 

Planning a party 


Grade VII 


When can one afford an automobile? 

School supplies for building and rooms 

Local tax rates and distribution of 
money 

Percentages in baseball scores 

School and out-of-school savings 

What I need to know to handle a bank 
account 

A study of banking 


grades, averages, 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Creative Reading for Beginners 
STATE OF WYOMING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Darcwar reading in which the 
primary-grade child’s own projects 
take form in written and oral work are 
truly valuable. Such reading-unit 
records of the children’s plans and 
activities and of the happenings in 
school and community that interest 
them, are especially valuable for the 
beginner. At this time of the year, 
the schoolroom has taken on the ap- 
pearance of being lived in; home and 
outdoor treasures related to the au- 
tumn work have found welcome places, 
art work and bright pictures decorate 
the walls and a school-made dolls’ 
house, a library corner, and a cage for 
pets add human interest to the class- 
room. 

The sensory appeal of this modern 
schoolroom environment, the free at- 
mosphere inspired by constructive 
activities, group conferences, and the 
story hour, have filled the children 
with a desire to master the symbols 
of expression that enter into the read- 
ing process. If these ideas have been 
interpreted to the class in terms of 
the required vocabulary for the grade, 
reading will become fluent and it will 


be an easy step to a mastery of the 
printed page. 


NOTE: Original reading units grow- 
ing oul of the activity program have 
been surveyed and formulated in the 
revised Course of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Wyoming. Such a plan for 
beginning reading from which this 
suggestive article is taken, commends 
itself to all the primary grades. 

The material on reading was pre- 
pared by a committee under the super- 
vision of Beatrice Mcleod. Special 
acknowledgment is given to M. Madi- 
Jene Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Department, Los 
Angeles Public Schools. 


of composing reading 
units and using them to teach the 
necessary vocabulary are: 


Play activities: After discussing and 
planning a dolls’ house, the teacher 
might ask, ““Would you like to make a 
little book about what we are going to 
do?” At the dictation of the children, 


write their plans on the board. To get 
good, concise sentences ask such ques- 
tions as, ‘‘How shall I write that on the 
board?”” “‘Who can help Mary tell 
that with fewer words?” 


First Day. The Doll House 


We shall make a house for Mary Jane. 
Tom will bring a box. 

John will bring a saw. 

Ben will bring a hammer. 

Mary will bring nails. 

Helen will bring paint. 


Write the story on the blackboard. 
Do not print it. Manuscript writing 
may be used. 


a. Have each sentence read as a 
whole by the group and by individuals. 
Each child will be able to read the 
sentence he composed. 

b. Ask such questions as, “Who 
can find, ‘Mary will bring nails’?”’ 
A child lays a card or ruler beneath 
the proper sentence and reads it. 

c. Later ask such questions as, 
“Who can find and read the sentence 
that tells what Mary brought?” This 
emphasizes meaning. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE CLASSROOM LIBRARY, CAREW STREET SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Courtesy, Springfield, Mass., Public Schools 
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Courtesy, Helen M. Reynolds, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Seattle, Washington 


A SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATES READING 


WITH A FARM UNIT 


d. When sentences can be read as 
a whole, begin breaking them up into 
phrases, as, ““Who can find, ‘will bring 
nails’?’’ Later, ‘“‘Who can find the 
phrase that tells what Mary brought?”’ 

e. ‘Then ask for words as, ‘‘Who 
can find ‘nails,’ ‘house’?”’ ‘‘Who can 
find the word that tells what Mary 
brought?” It may not be advisable 
to have this phrase and word study 
the day the unit is presented. The 
amount of work must be determined 
by the children’s abilities. 

f. Remember that the order is: 
first, sentences as a whole, then phrases, 
then words. 

g. This last point is very im- 
portant: Do not attempt to teach all 
the words and phrases in the sentences 
of these units. Teach only those 
which the child will need in his reading 
in the immediate future. Except in 
the sentence reading, ignore those 
which are not in the pre-primer vocabu- 
lary. In order to do this, the teacher 
must be very familiar with the vocabu- 
lary list of the pre-primer. This is 
usually printed on the last pages of 
primers. 


Second Day. A Surprise. 


Have the unit printed on a chart 
with an appropriate picture, if one can 
be found. Compare the chart with 
the story on the blackboard, and let 
the children discover that the stories 
are the same. Let the children read 
the chart in unison guided by a card- 
board marker or yardstick. Follow 
this with individual reading. Call for 
the finding and reading of different 
sentences; of sentences that tell cer- 
tain things. The children’s names 
previously learned will furnish clues 
for each sentence. 


Third Day. Another Surprise. 

If the teacher has a Container Chart, 
sometimes called a Plymouth Chart, 
she can make the lesson more effective 
by its use in this manner: Have a 
duplicate of the chart made on oak-tag 
or heavy wrapping paper. Cut it up 
in strips before the children, a sentence 
being on each strip. Place these 
strips on the board ledge in any order. 

a. Let each child find a strip he 
can read and match it with the story 
on the board or on the chart, reading 
it as he matches it. 

b. Call for certain sentences as, 
“Find ‘Mary will bring nails’ and 
match it on the chart.” 

c. A harder step: ‘Find the sen- 
tence that tells what Mary brought.” 

d. Building a chart: “Do you 
think you can make the story here on 
this chart?” The first sentence is 
found, matched with the original, and 


placed in the upper pocket. This is 
continued until the whole story is 
built up. 

Game: Close eyes. A sentence is 
removed from the chart. Children 
discover what it is by comparison with 
the other chart. 

Game: A child stands by the chart. 
Another says, “‘Bring me the line that 
says ”” Each child may call for a 
line but must read it correctly before 
it can be brought. 


Fourth Day. Review. 


The children learn to manipulate 
the board marker in reading the story 
and each individual may be tested on 
his ability to build up the chart. 

Learning the required vocabulary, 
words and phrases: The teacher may 
cut up the lines of the second chart 
into phrases. ‘These are then matched 
with the original chart and read. Only 
those words are emphasized which are 
found in the pre-primer vocabulary. 
The others are merely read in context. 
The sentences should be cut up in this 
form, John | will bring | a saw. How- 
ever, with a slow group of children, 
it might be better not to cut up the 
sentence strips into words and phrases 
until after several charts have been 
read. 


Siar work to aid in fixing unit: 
The children will make the first page 
of their booklets. The teacher will 
have typed or written a number of 
slips each containing a sentence of the 
reading unit. Each child is given a 
sheet of paper. He then finds a sen- 
tence slip that he can read, whispers 
it to his teacher, pastes it at the top of 
his page, and draws a picture of the 


A SECOND-GRADE READING CENTER, VANCEBORO SCHOOL, 
CRAVEN COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Courtesy, Hattie S. Parrott, State Dept. Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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object ‘mentioned in it. He then 
reads another to his teacher and con- 
tinues until he has pasted and illus- 
trated each sentence of the lesson. 
The sentences need not come in the 
order in which they were taught, 
except that, in this case, the sentence, 
“We shall make a house for Mary 
Jane,” should be either the first or the 
last sentence in the unit. An older 
pupil in the school may help these 
beginners in their first efforts at 
pasting. 


The second reading unit of this 
project might be: 


We are making a house for Mary Jane. 
It has two doors. 

It has six windows. 

It has four rooms. 

It has a porch. 

It has, etc. 


Proceed to teach it in a manner 
similar to the first unit. This unit 
should be compared with the first 
chart made, in order to find like 
phrases: e.g., ““house for Mary Jane.” 

Suggested Seat Work: Children 
choose the sentences as before and 
after pasting each, draw the number 
of objects mentioned, as, “It has six 
windows.”’ Below this draw the 
number of windows. 


Tis third reading unit might be: 


We are making things for the doll 
house. 

We are making a table. 

We are making four chairs. 

We are making a rug. 


Compare this unit with others to 
find like words and phrases, but do 
not make an effort to have the children 
remember those not in their vocabulary 
requirements. There is no need to 
burden them with words which they 
perhaps will not meet again for weeks. 
The brighter children, however, will 
no doubt remember them just from 
the comparisons made. 


Srorms about Pets or Toys: 
Have each child bring a picture that 
resembles his pet. The teacher should 
have a large collection of old magazines 
and pictures from other sources for 
such purposes. These pictures are 
then used to make a series of charts 
about the children’s own pets. If 
practicable have each pet brought to 
school the day the story is written 
about it. The child tells the class all 


about his pet. Then he, alone, or 
with the help of the class, dictates 
what he wishes written. 


Example: 


This is Tom’s (or my) dog. 
He is a watch dog. 

He knows some tricks. 

He can catch a ball. 

He can swim. 

He can shake hands. 


Srorms about Pictures: The 
story may be in the nature of a descrip- 
tion or a character in the picture may 
tell his own story. 


Example: 

This is a big frog. 
See it jump. 

It has a funny head. 
It has funny legs. 


Srorns told by the teacher, 
as ‘‘Goldilocks,’’ ‘‘The Three Pigs,’’ 
and ‘Little Red Riding Hood” can be 
summarized for booklets or charts. 
If the stories are illustrated on the 
sand table, the reading lessons become 
doubly interesting. 


Example: The houses are made in 
the sand, the pigs and wolf are made 
of clay, and the orchard of small bushy 
branches. As the work progresses a 
record is kept of what is done, as, 


a. We made three houses. 
They are the pigs’ houses. 
One house is made of straw. 
One house is made of wood. 
One house is made of bricks (clay). 
We made three pigs. 
We made a wolf. 


b. The wolf ate the first pig. 
The wolf ate the second pig. 
The wolf could not eat the third 
pig. 


Social-Science Stories: A study of 
the home and community, including 
the work of the different members of 
the home; the work of people in the 
community—the farmer, the doctor, 
and others in community enterprises— 
the grocery, the bakery, the school, 
the church, and others. 


Unus composed by the teacher 
are excellent for review purposes. 
They may be about the children and 
what they do. Only words the chil- 
dren know should be used. If others 
are needed, they can be told to the 
children before the reading begins. 


Such a story may be in the nature of a 
surprise. Write it on the black- 
board and conceal with a curtain or 
long strip of wrapping paper. When 
the curtain is raised let the children 
read it silently and then have some- 
one tell what heread. After they have 
read it line by line and if it is of suffi- 
cient interest, preserve it on a chart 
or as a page in the children’s booklets. 


onary of the method of 
teaching an original reading unit with 
additional suggestions: 


The teacher should guide and make 
final decision in the choice of activities 
to serve as a basis for reading, because 
she is the most experienced member of 
the group and because she knows the 
worth of various activities, the diffi- 
culties, and the results that should be 
obtained. If she guides tactfully the 
children will apparently be the leaders. 
The activities should be of such a 
nature that the pre-primer vocabulary 
of the basal set of books in use will be 
employed. ‘This vocabulary will con- 
sist of approximately 65 words. 

Use an activity or interest of the 
children’s as a basis for the reading 
lesson. 

Stimulate free discussion. 

Co-operate with the children in 
composing the story to be written on 
the blackboard. Occasionally it may 
be composed by individuals or by the 
teacher. 

Have the group and then individuals 
read the unit by sentences. 

If the unit is of sufficient value in 
vocabulary and in interest, print it on 
a chart for preservation. 

Use this printed unit for comparison 
with the written unit. 

At the same time print a duplicate 
chart on heavy wrapping paper or 
oak-tag to be cut up in sentence strips 
for matching with the original chart or 
with the sentences on the blackboard 
and for building up the story in a 
pocket chart. 

Next cut up these sentences ‘into 
phrases and then into words for match- 
ing and for flash-card games. Do not 
divide phrases which occur often as, 
“in a tree.”’ 

Provide some academic seat work on 
the reading unit. Make illustrated 
booklets for preserving the best stories. 

After a unit has been used, hang the 
chart away out of sight. Bring it out 
often for rereading to verify a state- 
ment, to connect following units with 
it, and to read to visitors. A picture 
on a chart helps to identify it. Call 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Copper 


Eskimo. 


A Primary-Grade Unit 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Elliott, Commissioner of Education 


From the geographic point of 
view a study of how people live in the 
Far North offers timely material for 
January. It has other implications 
as well, in showing how primitive 
people make use of their environment. 
There are many possible approaches 
to such a unit on the life of the Eskimo 
of today. 

A heavy snowstorm may afford 
opportunity for discussion of a land of 
much snow. 

There are many stories in books and 
current magazines and papers about 
the wonderful dogs of the north. 

Nearly every year some scientific 
party is studying conditions either in 
the Far North or the Far South and the 
newspaper reports are natural leads 
to the children’s interests. 

The teacher or some other friend 
may have visited Alaska in the 
summer. 

Some film depicting life in the North 
may come to the local theater. 

The children may attempt to build 
a snow house after a snowstorm. This 
may make them want to find out how 
Eskimos actually do build igloos. 

Stories about Eskimo children may 
be read and interest created through 
questions some of the children ask. 

Questions the children have raised 
while studying other units may have 
furnished an approach. 

During December the children have 
had pictures of Santa and his reindeer. 
How many know where the home of 
the reindeer is? 


Introduction 


(Based on the snow-house approach) 


The children have attempted to 
build snow houses, and questions as to 
why their houses wouldn’t really make 
satisfactory living quarters, and how 
the Eskimos actually build igloos, 
have arisen. Questions about Eskimo 
houses are listed on the blackboard. 

They probably will be of this type: 

How big is an Eskimo house? 
How do they make them round? 
How do they fix the top? Do 
they live in the igloos all year 


round? How long does an igloo 
last? Do they have to live in 
igloos? 

The children decide that the main 
thing they want to know is how the 
houses are built and they plan to look 
for all the available stories and in- 


Co-operative effort over a period of 
years among the teachers of rural and 
small-town schools in the state of New 
Jersey resulted in the activity program 
in social science from which this unit 
is taken. The plan of this curriculum 


revision is to adapt teaching, through 
the unit method, to conditions that 


prevail in the one- and two-room 
school. 

Dr. Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, supplied 
the basic outline of social studies on 
which the curriculum was organized. 
Marcia A. Everett, Helping Teacher, 
Warren, New Jersey, unified and 
organized the material. 


formation on the subject and to report 
to the group the following day. 


Development of the Unit 


A. How THE Copper Eskimos BuILpD 
THEIR HousEs IN WINTER 


1. Discussion. 


What have you found in answer to 
your question, ‘‘How do the Eskimos 
build their houses?” The children 
contribute the information and pic- 
tures they have found. They decide 
that the next question to be answered 
is, “Why do the Eskimos live in snow 
houses anyway?” 


2. Things to Do. 


Read for information. Look ‘for 
pictures. Mount and label them. 
Plan ways you might make snow 
houses. Be ready to explain your 
idea to the class. Try out your idea 
at home or school. Try to build 
another snow house outdoors. Cut 
and mount pictures of snow houses. 
Make Eskimo dolls. 


3. Information. 


Construction 


Ways to represent snow houses: 
Take one cup of cornstarch, 2 cups of 
salt, 2 cups of boiling water. Mix 
cornstarch and salt in a saucepan, pour 
on the boiling water and stir until the 
mixture is soft. Place on the fire and 
stir until it forms a soft ball; take off 
and knead for 1o minutes. If the 
material crumbles, add boiling water; 
if it sticks, dust the hands with corn- 
starch. To shape the houses, roll 
out material about one inch thick, 
then line a small bowl or round, shal- 
low basin with the mixture. Cut out 
a small piece for door. Leave in bowl 
until perfectly hard. Indicate blocks 
by pencil markings. 

Another way: Tear newspapers into 
fine pieces and put them into a bucket. 
Cover with water and let stand three 
days. Each day knead this until all 
water is absorbed. Use pulp to make 
igloos. 

Make a house of paper pulp. Cover 
it with concrete. Use small flower pot 
for tunnel. 

How to make Eskimo dolls: The 
foundations for the Eskimo figures 
were cut from corrugated paper. They 
were then covered with cotton for 
padding. Legs were covered with old 
kid gloves. Face was made of brown 
paper. Coat and hood were made of 
fur. 


Subject Matter 


How an igloo is built: The snow 
drifts must be four or more feet deep. 
A knife with a blade about fourteen 
inches long is used to cut out the 
blocks of snow. These blocks are 
from twenty to thirty inches wide. 
The first block is stood on edge and 
cut away so that it leans slightly. A 
circle about ten feet in diameter is 
made of these blocks. A circle this 
size will make a house for six people. 
Add tier upon tier of snow blocks until 
a dome is made. It only takes a 
couple of hours to build a small house. 
These houses are now the exception, 
not the rule. Sod houses with rafters 
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of wood, with bone and stone in their 
structure, are more common. 

These Eskimos have brown hair 
and brown eyes. Their skin is only a 
little darker than any of yours might 
be after a summer spent outdoors. 


B. Wuy Do Tuese Eskimos LIvE 
In SNOW HOovusEs IN WINTER? 


1. Discussion. 


What do we have to know before 
we can answer that question? (Where 
the Copper Eskimos live and the kind 
of land they live in.) Do you remem- 
ber that in September we measured 
shadows? Let’s measure them at the 
same hours again. What kind of 
weather did we have when school 
started? When did it get dark? 
When does it get dark now? How is 
January different from September? 
Explain about the sun’srays. Explain 
simply the causes for the coldness of 
the north. What is there in this cold 


land to build houses of? Why is 
there practically no wood? Have we 
answered our question? Shall we 


find out about the people who live in 
these houses? What are some more 
things you would like to know? 


2. Things to Do. 


Find the place on the map where 
these Copper Eskimos live. Find 
what direction it is from us. Measure 
shadows. Compare with September 
measurements. Read to find descrip- 
tions of this land in winter. Plan to 
make a good oral word picture to tell 
during class time. From a description 
you have read, paint a large picture 
of an Eskimo landscape on the easel, 
or draw one on the blackboard with 
white chalk. Find and mount pic- 
tures of icebergs. Cut and mount 
icebergs for poster. Find out all you 
can about the Northern Lights. Find 
the Big and Little Dippers. Plan to 
show Eskimo land on the sand table 
or on the floor. Use large objects on 
the floor if possible. Plan the back 
drop. The children can color the 
Northern Lights. Makeigloos. Bring 
materials for the floor scene. 


3. Information. 


Construction 
Ways to make icebergs: Dip tissue 
paper in paraffin. Cover cardboard 
with wet salt and sprinkle with 
artificial snow. Cover cardboard with 
cotton wadding. Mold paraffin. 


Subject Matter 


Igloos: The Copper Eskimos live 
on Victoria Island, Canada. These 
Eskimos do build snow houses, but the 


fact must be remembered that at 
least half of all the Eskimos never 
have even seen snow houses, and only 
about one-fourth of all the Eskimos 
use them. 


C. ORGANIZING CHILDREN’S QUES- 
TIONS AND RECORDS. 


As soon as the work is well started 
it will be helpful to organize the chil- 
dren’s questions under some main 
problems and put them into outline 
form. Questions should continually 
be added as the work progresses. As 
the questions are answered satis- 
factorily they may be checked. 

Early in the development of the 
unit the teacher and children should 
decide on the best way to record the 
work. Of course, large floor scenes 
and sand-table scenes are usually car- 
ried out and, in addition, some units 
adapt themselves especially well to 
the making of a class booklet, a frieze, 
a dramatization, or a movie. 

A chart with spaces enough to list 
the children’s names, the piece of work 
they have selected to do, records of 
the completion of the work, will be 
helpful for the teacher in guiding 
the children’s activities. 


D. How Do THE PEoPLE GET Foop 
To EAT AND CLOTHES TO WEAR? 


1. Discussion. 


What kind of clothes do the Eskimos 
wear? How are they made? Where 
do they get the materials? Why 
don’t they buy their clothes at a 
store? What animals furnish the 
clothing? How are they captured? 
Do the Eskimos trade with the out- 
side world at all? Where do the 
Eskimos get their food? What work 
does the Eskimo father do mostly? 


2. Things to Do. 


Dress the Eskimo dolls. Bring dolls 
from home and dress them. Maybe 
some one can contribute old pieces of 
fur. 

Find and mount pictures of all the 
animals that furnish food and clothing 
for the Eskimo. Show a hunting 
scene on the sand table. Show a 
winter fishing scene. Make animals 
for the floor scene or sand table. 

Make the weapons the Eskimos use. 

Make more pages for notebook 
showing our food and clothing. Com- 
pare the work of father and an Eskimo 
father. 


3. Information. 


Food: Seals and whales are more 
important than the wild fowl, rabbits, 
bear and caribou which are hunted 


during the summer. The seals and 
whales furnish meat to eat and grease 
for the stone lamp during the winter. 

Clothing: Men and women wear 
trousers of bear skin, stockings of deer 
skin and knee boots of seal leather or 
reindeer hide. In the coldest weather 
they wear two sealskin coats. The 
inner coat has the fur side next to the 
Eskimo’s body and the outer one has 
the fur outside. Fur-lined hoods are 
fastened to the coats. The women’s 
hoods are large and loose so that the 
baby can be tucked in, but the men’s 
fit closely around their heads. The 
children dress just as their mothers 
and fathers. 

Weapons: For weapons they use 
lances and harpoons. Harpoons have 
a separate head and foreshaft. The 
bow is made of bone and driftwood. 
The bow drill is used to make holes 
in hard objects; stone and copper 
(where there is any copper) are set in 
bone handles. 

Materials: While wood is scarce, 
the Eskimos are skilful workers in 
bone, ivory and, to some extent, stone. 


Summarizing the Unit 


A. A PictrurE Book. 


Take the pictures, the articles, the 
posters and everything that has been 
written up and organize in the form 
of a large, well-illustrated picture 
book. 


B. QUESTIONS THE CHILDREN 
SHOULD BE ABLE To Discuss. 


If you were to visit an Eskimo boy 
on Victoria Island, during which season 
would you rather visit him? Why? 
Contrast activities of the Eskimo 
community in winter and summer 
with those in your community. Why 
is it necessary for the Eskimo to make 
continuous effort to obtain food? 
What made it possible to save thou- 
sands of children in Nome from 
diphtheria? Story of Balto. Show 
how the dog, the seal, the polar bear 
and the reindeer are indispensable to 
the Eskimo. Name some explorers to 
the North Pole. 


Outcomes 


Did each child according to his 
individual ability and need: 

Realize that the Eskimo’s food, 
clothing and shelter are all deter- 
mined by the cold climate? 

Realize that the difficulty in obtain- 
ing food, clothing and shelter is much 
greater for them than us? 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A Safety Party. 


Characters 
BETTY 
POLICEMAN 
MARJORIE WRONG 
PRISCILLA RIGHT 
JIMMIE WRONG 
Jacky RIGHT 
JOHNNY WRONG 
SusIzE RIGHT 
A child representing an automobile 


Stage Setting 


Adaptable for Either Classroom or 
Auditorium 


Across the entire front of the stage, 
have a street scene indicated by two 
straight lines for the street and two 
more for the sidewalk. A silent police- 
man with its red, green and yellow 
light is in the center. At the right 
background, in one corner, have a few 
chairs and numerous safety posters. 
This will represent the police station. 


Act I 


(A POLICEMAN steps from the police 
station and starts walking up and down 
the sidewalk. Suddenly aloud cry is heard 
off-stage. Enter MARJORIE WRONG.) 

MARJORIE: Boo-hoo-oo! Oh, dear, 
Oh, dear! I’ve lost my way! I’ve lost 
my way! 

POLICEMAN: Well, well. Don’t cry, 
little girl. Just tell me where you 
live and your telephone number and 
I'll get you home in no time at all. 

MARJORIE: I wasn’t going home. I 
was going to a party. But I’ve for- 
gotten the name of the street I live on, 
and I don’t know my telephone 
number, and I can’t find the party! 
Boo-hoo-oo! 

PoLIcEMAN: A big girl like you ought 
to know your address. You'll just have 
to go into the police station and wait 
until someone comes for you. ‘There 
are some safety lessons in there and 
you had better be studying them. 

(MARJORIE goes into the station and 
sobbing softly takes a chair and sits 
down to wait. Another little girl enters 
the stage, and speaks to the policeman.) 

PRISCILLA RIGHT: Please, Mr. 
Policeman, I want to find Number 15 
Safety Road. I live at 112 Careful 
Road, but I am on the way to Betty’s 
party. 


A Play 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


POLICEMAN: You are such a clever 
little girl, I’m sure you can follow my 
directions easily. You follow the next 
street on the right. Do you know 
the right from the left? 

Prisci.LA: Of course I do. (She 
shows him her right hand.) 

POLICEMAN: Well, No. 15 is the 
second house on the right. 

PRISCILLA: Thank you, Mr. Police- 
man, I know I'll get there safely. 
Good-bye. 

(PRISCILLA walks across the stage 
and disappears. The POLICEMAN then 
goes over to the lights and starts to turn 
them. As he turns the red JIMMIE 
WRONG enters and pays no attention to 
the lights. He mutters to himself.) 

Jimmig Wronc: These old lights 
aren’t any good anyway. They 
always turn against you when you’re 
in a hurry. They may be all right 
for autos but I can take care of myself. 

(The POLICEMAN sees him and hears 
what he says. He blows his whistle.) 

POLICEMAN: Here, young fellow, 
you come with me. I'll teach you 
what those lights mean. You come 
right into the police station and 
study these pictures until you've 
learned your lesson. 

(Jacky RIGHT enters. 
light and stops.) 


He sees the 


A ACKY RIGHT: Hello, Mr. Police- 
man. I’m glad the light is green for 
I’m in a terrible hurry! 

POLICEMAN: So was your friend, 
Jimmy Wrong, but he’s going to have 
plenty of time for awhile now. 

Jacky RIGHT: Jimmie Wrong? Is 
he in the police station? What a 
shame! He was going to the party. 
I'll tell Betty all about it when I get 
there. I’m glad I can go right along. 

(JoHNNY WRONG and Susie RIGHT 
enter together. JOHNNY has a scooter 
and starts to go right down the middle of 
the street. SUSIE goes on the sidewalk. 
SusIE shouts to JOHNNY.) 

Suste Ricut: Johnny Wrong, get 
off of that street. Don’t you know 
you don’t belong out there?” 

JOHNNY WRonG: Sure, I know, but 
it’s lots more fun out here. More 
exciting! Besides, I’ve got to get to 
Betty’s party! We're late now! See 
you later! 


(JoHNNY starts off but suddenly 
loses his balance and falls just as the 
child representing an auto enters and 
runs right into JOHNNY. SUSIE 
screams and the POLICEMAN runs over 
to JouNNy. He picks him up and 
JOHNNY is led into the station limping 
badly. The PowicEMAN pushes the 
auto off the stage to the right. SUSIE 
goes on to the party, off-stage to the left.) 


Act Il 


(Scene. In the police’ station. 
The POLICEMAN stands at one side as 
MARJORIE WRONG, JIMMIE WRONG, 
and JOHNNY WRONG stand up to- 
gether.) 

MARJORIE WRrRoNG: I'll remember 
my address, Mr. Policeman. 

Jimm1gE Wronc: And I know that 
the red light tells me to stop! 

JOHNNY WRONG: 
And I'll always stay off the street, 
Whether on my scooter or on my feet! 


‘TOGETHER: 


Now we no longer think we are smarty! 
Won’t you please let us go to the party? 
(POLICEMAN smiles at them kindly.) 
I know you have learned your lessons 
today, 
So now you may go to Betty’s to play! 
(Each child shakes hands with the 
POLICEMAN, walks to the lights and 
waits until he has turned the light 
green. They then walk carefully off 
the stage.) 


Act 


(‘Seene. Betty's party. A table 
in the center of the stage is attractively 
set for the children. When the scene 
opens, BETTY, PRISCILLA, JACKY, and 
SUSIE are sitting at the table waiting for 
the rest. They have been playing 
games.) 
PRISCILLA RIGHT: 

Because I knew how to find my way, 

I’m enjoying a party this happy day! 
Jacky RIGHT: 

Because I waited for the green light to 
beam! 

I’m about to have some chocolate ice- 
cream! 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Ten Little Pennies. 


A Play 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Characters 


‘TEN PENNIES, ten children 
BOBBY 
Betty, Bobby’s sister 


Costumes 


The Ten Pennies are smaller 
children than Bobby and Betty, and 
should be as nearly the same size as 
possible. Each wears a large card- 
board, bronze-colored penny which 
hangs by an invisible string around 
the neck of the child. These card- 
board pennies should be made to look 
as much like real coins as possible, 
and should be large enough to cover 
all of the child except the head, legs, 
and arms. Bobby and Betty wear 
everyday clothes. 


Scene 


A ROOM furnished as a living- 
room, or the play may be given with 
no stage properties. As the curtain 
is raised the First Penny runs in, 
stopping near the rear-center of the 
stage, facing the audience. 


The Play 


Bas PENNY: Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! What is the use of living? I 
wish I had never been minted! (Looks 
very sad.) 

SECOND PENNY (runs on to stage 
from left and stops beside First PENNY): 
I heard what you said, Brother 
Penny. I feel the very same way 
myself! (Also looks very sad.) 

THIRD PENNY (runs on to stage from 
right and stops beside First PENNY): 
And so do I. 

FouRTH PENNY (runs in from left 
and stops beside SECOND PENNY): 
And so do I. 

FirtH PENNY (runs on to stage from 
right and stops beside THIRD PENNY): 
And so do I. 

SrxtH PENNY (runs on to stage from 
left and stops beside FouURTH PENNY): 
And so do I. 

SEVENTH PENNY (runs on to stage 
from right and stops beside FirtTa 
PENNY): And so do I. 

EIGHTH PENNY (runs on to stage 
from left and stops beside SIxTH 
PENNY): And so do I. 


NINTH PENNY (runs on to stage from 
right and stops beside SEVENTH PENNY): 
And so do I. 

TENTH PENNY (runs on to stage from 
left and stops beside EIGHTH PENNY): 
And so do I. 


Bas PENNY: People don’t ap- 
preciate our worth. It makes me sad 
indeed! 

ALL PENNIES: Indeed! 

First PENNY: But, sh-h-h! 
finger to lips) I hear footsteps. 
one is coming! 

ALL PENNIES (drawing back slightly 
and with fingers to lips): Sh-h-h-h-h! 

(BosBy and Betty enter. They do 
not see the pennies. They advance to 
front-center of stage facing the audience.) 

Bossy: Did a boy ever have such 
tough luck? (Frowns.) 

Betty: What do you mean, tough 
luck? 

Bossy: I have always wanted to 
go to the zoo and now that our teacher 
is going to take us next Saturday I 
can’t go. 

Betty: Why can’t you go, Bobby? 

Boppy: We each must have ten 
cents for our car-fare. I haven’t ten 
cents. 

Betty: Your luck is no worse than 
mine. Our Reading Club is going to 
the theater Saturday to see the pic- 
ture of “Little Women.” But I 
haven’t the ten cents we each are to 
pay, so I suppose I shall not go. 

(Silence for a short time. Each 
child looks worried.) 

Betty: Don’t you suppose Father 
would give us the money if we asked 
him for it? 

Bossy: But Father gave each of us 
our allowance for this week and I do 
not like to ask him for more. 

Betty: No, neither do I. 


(Puts 


Some- 


(Basz PENNY comes to front of 
stage beside Betty. BETTY is very 
much surprised as she looks at the 
penny.) 

Betty: Why, who are you? 

First PENNy: I suppose you don’t 
remember me because yesterday you 
didn’t think me very important. I am 
the penny you spent for that stick of 
candy that made you feel so badly. 


(SECOND PENNY comes to front of 
stage beside BOBBY.) 

Bossy: Who are you? 

SECOND PENNy: I am the penny 
you spent for that top you soon broke. 

THIRD PENNY (comes to front of 
Stage beside First PENNy): I am the 
penny you spent for that useless paper 
doll. 

FouRTH PENNY (comes to front of 
stage beside SECOND PENNY): I am 
the penny you put into the pocket in 
which there was a hole. You lost me 
on the playground. But you said it 
didn’t matter as I was only a penny. 

FirtH PENNY (comes to front of stage 
beside —THIRD PENNY): I am the 
penny you lost in the play-room. I 
rolled under the bed. You didn’t try 
to find me. 

SIxtH PENNY (comes to front of stage 
beside FourRTH PENNY): I am the 
penny you matched with Fred’s 
penny. You lost me. 

SEVENTH PENNY (comes to front of 
stage beside FirtH PENNY): I am the 
penny you spent for the eraser you 
lost. But you didn’t need the eraser 
because you had two. 

EIGHTH PENNY (comes to front of 
stage beside StxTH PENNY): I am the 
penny you put in the slot-machine. 

NINTH PENNY (comes to front of stage 
beside SEVENTH PENNY): I am the 
penny you spent for the candy mints. 

TENTH PENNY (comes to front of stage 
beside E1GHTH PENNY): I am the 
penny you spent for the little tin 
whistle. 


Au PENNIES: Ten pretty, shin- 
ing, bright pennies are we! Ten 
pennies that are as sad as can be! 

Betty: But why are you sad? 

First PENNy: You spent us fool- 
ishly. The things you bought with 
us did you no good. We are only 
pennies, to be sure, but five of us 
make a nickel and ten of us make a 
dime. If you take care of us we can 
buy you something of real value. 

Betty (to Bobby): Oh, Bobby! Do 
you suppose the pennies could help 
us now? 

(PENNIES silently step back to the 
places they occupied when the children 
came on to the stage.) 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Art in Childhood 


For the January Classroom 


By JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, The University of Chicago 


Vix modern school gives the 
child many opportunities to work on 
any subject he chooses. Often he likes 
to carry out activities suggested by 
the season of the year. The teacher 
and the magazines furnish suggestions 
and inspiration by showing simple 
problems already achieved. These are 
shown with this aim, to get the child 
to work out his own ideas. He will 
color the scarf his own way. He will 
make original designs on the clothes cf 
his figures. He will draw composi- 
tions by arranging the units in different 
ways. He will grow more and more 
original. 

If the teacher can give a little help 
at the right time, the child is en- 
couraged and attempts more original 
problems. The child who receives no 
help or inspiration often gets in a rut, 
grows discouraged, and gives up. 

The pages that follow (see design 
pages 27-29 and 32-33) are planned 
for this purpose, opportunity for 
creative effort on the part of children 
with steps by means of which the 
teacher may guide their work along 
lines of simple technic. 


Steps in Drawing Children 


Boy THROWING SNOWBALL 


Daw a circle for the head. 
A dent will suggest the face. 
A dot will make the eyes. 
Three lines indicate the sweater 
Stretch the figure’s arm out forward. 
Make the trousers. 


The other arm and the boots can be 
added. 


SHOVELING SNOW 


Draw a circle for the head. 


The face and eye are made like those 
of the boy. 


A line will indicate the cap. 
Another line will suggest the hair. 


Next make the scarf and three lines for 
the jacket. 


Then we will draw the arm. 


It is very important to place the leg 
in the right position. It should be 
in line with the hair. Tell the class 
that if they do not place the leg 
correctly, the girl will not stand in 
such a way as to appear to be 
using her shovel. 

Finish the drawing by adding another 
leg and the shovel. 

Invent an original design for the 
scarf and the cap. 


GIRL WALKING ON THE SNOW 


Draw a circle for the head. 
Draw a line for the cap. 
Suggest the hair. 


The eyes are about halfway down the 
head. 

The coat can be made as indicated. 
The arms are simple to draw. 


Balls will represent hands. 


We shall make two lines for each leg 
so that they will not look too thin. 
We shall draw no feet because the 
figure is in deep snow. Several 

curves suggest the snow. 


Clay Modeling 


Tiere is no plastic medium 
better for children than clay. They 
like to model with the kind of clay 
that hardens. Then they enjoy paint- 
ing the objects with bright colors. 
These objects may break but that 
does not matter; the class has the 
pleasure of making more. They are 
willing to attempt difficult subjects. 
All children love snowmen and houses. 
An evergreen tree helps to add color. 
The more skilful in the group will 
attempt the modeling of figures. The 
page of modeling may offer sugges- 
tions. 

It is interesting to model with 
plasteline or some of the other kinds 
of prepared clay which do not harden. 
These cannot be painted but they are 
attractive in the original soft colors of 
the medium. More difficult subjects 


can be attempted with plasteline as 
it is less easily broken. 


Portraits 


Cunoren love to draw faces. 
In progressive schools younger chil- 
dren are encouraged to ‘draw the 
things that appeal to them. In many 
schools pupils are still asked to leave 
the faces empty because features are 
difficult to draw. To my mind it is 
a better method to help the children 
draw simple features than to ask them 
to give up something which interests 
them exceedingly, because we feel 
it to be too difficult for them. 

Our page of portraits may stimulate 
some child to make more original 
ones; there is no problem in art which 
offers better opportunity for design 
because the head is drawn large in the 
space, thus giving the child a unified 
composition on a large scale. He 
adds his backgrounds to complete 
the design. From winter portraits, 
we may follow the interests of the 
spring and draw the balloon man, the 
banana man, the man with the 
monkey. Perhaps some child may 
draw a Mexican or a negro mammy 
with her basket of cotton. 


Book Covers 


Cumbre learn lettering by re- 
peatedly making book covers needed 
for school subjects. The subject of 
lettering does not need to be taught 
formally, practicing and drilling on all 
the alphabet as was done in the schools 
years ago. The individual letter means 
less than the arrangement of the letters 
on the page. The words and decoration 
together make the page design. 

Sometimes a child tries to make 
designs from figures on his arithmetic 
book. We may make a book called 
January and put different kinds of 
papers in it. The cover by Jane 
Smith has snowflakes arranged in a 
design. The poetry book cover is 
more pictorial. 
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How many rabbits do you see? 


Draw one more rabbit. 


How many rabbits does that make? 


How many chicks do you see? 


Draw one more chick. 


How many chicks does that make? 


How many pears do you see? 


Draw one more peare 


How many pears does that make? 


How many birds do you see? 
Draw one more bird. 


How many birds does that make? 


How many apples do you see? 


Draw one more apple. 


How many apples does that make? 
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MRS. GOOSE MAKES A BASKET 


Mother Goose 
Basket 

Color with cray- 
ons or paints 
Goose white or 
light gray, feet and 
bill yellow, grass 
green, butterflies, 


ambrella, bonnet, 
and flowers in gay 
colors. 

Cut on outlines 
and fold dotted 
lines. Paste sides 
together. Add 
handle. 
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WE MODEL WINTER SUBJECTS 
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ESKIMO POSTER PATTERNS 
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SEE PAGE 37 for coloring suggestions 
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MY JANUARY| IARITHMETIC 
POEMS JOE 


JOHN GRAHAM 
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PAPER CUTTING FOR BEGINNERS 


4 


1—Fold a 6"x 12"paper four times. » 
2—Open up, and trace doll design onto 


top section. Be sure hands touch 
edges on both sides. Then re-fold paper and cut 
on outlines. 


3—This will produce four dolls with joined hands. Draw in 
features and color. 


4—Fold a 4”x 12”paper in half. Trace rabbit design onto 
top section. Be sure base of design is even with lower 
edge of paper. Hold up to window to draw feature 
marks through onto lower section of paper. 
Cut on outlines and color 


: 5—House and flower design can be carried out in same way. 
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ESKIMO SILENT READING LESSON 


This is an Eskimo. 
The Eskimo lives in the far 


The Eskimo likes the cold. 
Draw a picture of the Eskimo. 


This is an Eskimo house, 
It is not like your house. 


The Eskimo builds his house 
of snow. 


Draw a picture of the snow 


This is an Eskimo dog. 
The Eskimo dog is very strong. 


He can draw a big sled. 


Draw a picture of the Eskimo 


This is a seal. 


The Eskimo needs the seal for 
foode 


The seal lives in the water. 


Draw a picture of the seal. 


This is a Polar Bear. 
The Polar Bear is very large. 
He lives in the far North. 


Draw a picture of the Polar 
Bear. 
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Living Picture Study 


“WINTER REST” Painted by Carl Lawless, N.A. 


Tanpscares must be lively and 
evoke pleasant association to be ap- 
pealing to young children. There 
should be a pronounced design which 
will arouse an emotional response ir- 
respective of the subject matter. 
“Winter Rest” by Carl Lawless has 
these qualifications. It is stimulating 
because it vibrates with the brilliancy 
of strong sunlight on snow and water. 
The vertical lines of the trees, graduat- 
ing in height and contrasting in tone, 
the solid, uprising mass of the distant 
hills, bright with a pattern of snow on 
their crests, and the zig-zag line of the 
dark water, reflecting shadow and 
light, against the white banks of snow 
make this picture arresting and viva- 
cious. The design is well planned 
with the background of mountain and 
cloud patterns subjected to the interest 
of the foreground. The masses of 
dark and light values are carefully 
balanced. A penetrating brilliancy is 
achieved by contrasting white snow 
spaces with dark trees and shadows. 
The lines of the brook lead the eye 
to the center of interest without de- 
tracting from it. The snow crested 
hill-top behind the tree-mass balances 
the mountains at the right and gives a 
feeling of ruggedness beyond the deli- 
cate pattern of white birch branches 
and smoky foliage. There is an in- 
teresting blending of detail and mass. 

The artist has achieved with one 
substance, pigment, a beautiful and 
convincing interpretation of a natural 
scene made up of many different sub- 
stances, water, snow, ice, trees and 
rock. If we could see this picture in 
color we might be surprised to find 
that the snow, which is the whitest 
substance in nature when in strong 
sunlight, is deep blue in shadow. If 
the picture had been painted at sunset 
the snow would assume a rosy tone, 
reflected from the sky. Snow has an 
even greater reflecting power than 
water, which we think of as being 
blue or gray according to the color of 
the reflected sky. 


Fir most children who live in a 
temperate climate snow is a treat. 
It is the time for skates and sleds, 
snowballs and forts. Through this 
approach snow pictures may be used 


to stimulate class interest in winter’s 
designs in field and wood. There is 
the embroidery traced on a fresh 
blanket of snow by the tiny feet of a 
chickadee who has left his warm woods 
home for a hop in the open sunshine, 
hopeful of a juicy bug for breakfast. 
There is the track of long and short 
prints which Peter Rabbit always 
leaves behind his adventuring. Ice 
on the brook’s edge has made a crystal 
fairyland of the earthy things beneath. 
Stars and flowers, scrolls and feathers 
decorate the rocks in frosty patterns. 
The earth’s sounds are muffled. The 
brook is muted and snow falls softly 
from the trees. Grasses and bushes 
are warm and dark against the mantle 
of white and in the woods, red, green, 
and white berries, black-barked tree 
trunks and dark evergreens make 
winter a time for deep appreciation of 
nature’s ordered beauty. Winter thus 
becomes a time for introducing in our 
picture study those elements that the 
landscape artist finds essential to his 
composition. Winter landscapes and 
other outdoor pictures may be studied 
because there is now a simplification 
of the scene, brought about by etched 
horizons, bare trees and the intense 
light of sun on white surfaces. 


Aswe from the environmental 
appeal of the landscape painting, 


children feel instinctively the rhythm 
of its design. A young child is keenly 
attuned to rhythm. Patterns develop 
in the related lines of his drawings. 
After he has achieved rhythmic ex- 
pression of his own his interest nat- 
urally responds to design in his en- 
vironment. He sees a pattern in the 
motion of a railroad train, in children 
dancing or playing in a group, foot- 
prints in the snow. At this point in 
his creative development simple pic- 
tures with a marked rhythm may be 
profitably introduced for his apprecia- 
tion. If the subject matter is interest- 
ing to him his attention will be held; 
his powers of observation increased 
and his imagination stimulated. Chil- 
dren’s first drawings are usually con- 
cerned with the representation of 
human figures, but trees and houses 
soon appear. Boats and animals are 
interesting. Snow is appealing be- 
cause of its play associations. Pictures 
for display in the classroom should 
be selected for familiar detail, and the 
exhibit, to be stimulating, should be 
frequently changed. 

At this time of the year picture study 
has developed to the point where the 
landscape may profitably be intro- 
duced. We have a rich field to draw 
upon. The largest contribution to 
art made by the United States has 
been in the field of landscape painting. 

(Continued on page 55) 


HEKTOGRAPH WORK SHEETS SUGGESTIONS 


Pages 25, 26, and 35 and 36 are 
printed in hektograph ink for repro- 
duction on any gelatine duplicator. 
Each will make 50 to 100 perfect copies. 

DO NOT MUTILATE YOUR 
MAGAZINE BY REMOVING THE 
WORK SHEETS FOR HEKTO- 
GRAPHING. Fold the magazine 
backward with the covers together, and 
the hektograph design page flat open. 
Place the design print on your hekto- 


ESKIMO POSTER PATTERNS 
Color costumes dark brown, faces 
dark flesh, boots black. 
Seals, black; dogs dark gray; canoe 
light yellow. 
Water, dark blue, with streaks of 
urple. 
Igloos, touches of blue and light 
purple—no solid colors. 
Ice blocks, touches of blue and light 
purple—no solid colors. 
Aurora Borealis, streaks of yellow, 
light red and dark red. 


graph gelatine and apply the pressure 
through the folded magazine pages. 
This will give you a perfect im- 
pression on the gelatine and your 
magazine will be intact. Allow the 
sheet which has just been trans- 
ferred to dry thoroughly before 
transferring the design on the back 
of the same sheet. This will pre- 
vent offsetting on your other maga- 
zine pages. 


Sky dark blue, with yellow tints are 
horizon. Bear, white. 


JANUARY CALENDAR 
(Page 34) 


This calendar may be drawn on the 
blackboard by the teacher, or a group 
of children may draw and color the 
design. Color sky, blue; house, red; 
tree trunk, dark brown; evergreen 
trees, dark green; hills in background, 
dark greens and brown. 
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“WINTER REST” Painted by Carl Lawless, N.A. 
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The Editor’s Page 


WY in his valuable article 
in this issue, Carleton Washburne says, 
“From the very beginning of his asso- 
ciation with his fellows each child 
should be given experience in social 
living. He must be made aware 
through every possible means, games, 
self-government, excursions, and a 
broad approach to social science, 
which may begin in the kindergarten 
or lower, that human beings are 
interdependent.” 

This statement of new ideals in 
planning the curriculum merits further 
emphasis. Such an approach to edu- 
cation, which means opening the school 
door out instead of in, is especially 
important at the beginning of this 
new year. We seem to be entering an 
era of better times; at least they are 
changed times. And nowhere so 
plainly as in our communities are the 
changes incident upon a different 
scheme of living noticeable. Every- 
where towns and villages are a little 
more beautiful or are becoming better 
places in which to live because of our 
Government’s efforts in community 
planning. Those community institu- 
tions that have survived the depression 
are stronger for their struggle, which 
means that stores, museums, libraries, 
transportation systems, experimental 
farms, parks, zoos, are more inter- 
esting than they ever were before. 
There is abundant opportunity for 
looking about us, taking stock of our- 


selves as a fairly prosperous, peaceful 
land. 


W.: have a deep obligation, as Mr. 
Washburne urges, to make the schools, 
from the kindergarten on, cognizant 
of a measure at least of what is going 
on today in the neighborhood, the 
community, the near-by city, and the 
world so far as it can be brought to 
the classroom. If the weather is too 
inclement for excursions, mews can 
be brought to the classroom. The 
corner grocer or fruit dealer will 
supply packing material for construc- 
tion in the classroom, perhaps throw- 
ing in a brilliant poster from a farm 
or one picturing tropical fruits. The 
local museum will supply exhibits. 
Possibly the library has a loan exhibit 
of the new books available. The rail- 
road station will supply time-tables 
and maps that trace the routes by 


means of which the community estab- 
lishes co-operation with other centers 
and makes possible the distribution 
and consumption of food stuffs and 
manufactured articles. Local offices 
of the National Government would be 
willing to explain the workings of 
relief and public works agencies. The 
post office has new stamp issues which 
trace our important milestones of 
progress. The Government, through 
its various Washington Bureaus, can 
supply almost any desired information 
on topics being studied in the class- 
room. We may apply through the 
mail to the educational departments 
of our great corporations for free maps, 
pictorial material of an educational 
character and, often, teaching outlines. 

Our classroom resolution for 1936, 
then, may well be taken from Dr. 
Washburne’s slogan, ‘‘Get rid of dead 
subject matter.” A good share of 
this lifeless material is between the 
covers of schoolbooks, in old plan 
books, and tucked away in classroom 
cupboards. Curriculum housecleaning 
will refresh us and help us to start the 
year right. 


Orc: February issue will be de- 
voted to this new thought in educa- 
tion, opening the school door to admit 
the life and message of the com- 
munity. 

The planning and management of a 
study unit in the kindergarten is one 
of the live issues of the day. Olga 
Adams, well-known as a kindergarten 
specialist in the University of Chicago 
School of Education, has written for 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD an unusually 
valuable article on this subject. She 
describes the organization and develop- 
ment of a community unit in the 
kindergarten that is possible of con- 
tinuing through the winter and into 
the spring term. One of the helpful 
points of this article is Miss Adams’ 
plan for utilizing room space without 
interfering with the other activities of 
the kindergarten day. 

That our older children may also 
carry on a community-life unit in 
February, we shall publish a project 
on “City Life’ from the curriculum 
revision of the rural schools of the 
state of New Jersey. 

“Character Building through Do- 
ing,” with many illustrations of pri- 
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mary-grade activities in making social 
behavior natural, comes to us from 
the Kansas City research in this sub- 
ject by George W. Diemer, President, 
the Kansas City Teachers’ College. 
“Our Grocery Store Taught Health,” 
a proved unit from the Atlanta, 
Georgia, public schools gives practical 
help in conducting a neighborhood 
excursion, and making the most of the 
experience in correlation with the 
tool subjects in a second grade. 


Besrvary holidays will be cele- 
brated in our February issue. There 
will be a frontispiece and small repro- 
ductions of a little-known portrait of 
George Washington. Violet Moore 
Higgins has drawn a double-page 
poster of the Custis children who lived 
at Mt. Vernon. Our art department 
will offer many valentines for original 
designing, coloring and hektographing; 
favors for a patriotic party, and sug- 
gestions for ‘“‘dressing up’’ for Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays. The 
Editor discovered a description of 
Lincoln’s seven-year-old school days 
that makes a timely story for February 
story hours. And Miss Ashton wrote 
for us a simple Valentine play for 
a large number of children and an 
unusually good time. Our poetry 
pages will contain patriotic and com- 
munity-life verses suitable for the 
story hour or assembly use. 


Tz term Americanization be- 
longs in our February thoughts. To- 
day, it takes on new meaning. The 
greatest help we can offer the foreign 
child is a chance to develop his per- 
sonality and thus find his way into 
our complicated urban and national 
life. What his life here may be to- 
morrow, no one knows. We best 
equip children for good citizenship 
when we teach them to read and write 
well, and train their powers of individ- 
ual initiative, judgment, and char- 
acter. Carrying out this premise, our 
February article from the curriculum 
revision of the state of Wyoming, 
“Reading and the Non-English Child,” 
will be found helpful. It presents 
classification as to reading ability, 
special activities that make for read- 
ing readiness, and gives a vocabulary 

(Continued on page 59) 
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FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON Alice Hanthorn 


Funny little Bunny, 
Wherever you ¢o 
You leave behind you 
Tracks in the snow. 
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FUNNY BUNNY 


Come see our new pet. 


He lives in a box. 


He has a pen, too. 

We made the pen for him. 
He eats lettuce and carrots. 
He drinks water and milk. 
He has long, long ears. 
Can you guess what he is? 


Teaching Suggestions: 


1. OBSERVATION OF TRACKS IN THE SNOW. 


Take a walk with the class while the snow is fresh and 
unbroken. Find the different kind of tracks. Note 
size and shape. Encourage the children to watch for 
animal tracks as they go to and from school. Explain 
that nature lovers can tell from the appearance of the 
track just what animal has made the track. 


Make charts of the different tracks found in the snow 
—child, dog, bird, cat can be found in ‘““The Silent Reading 
Hour—First Reader.”’ 


2. OBSERVATION OF A RABBIT AT SCHOOL. 


Every first grade should have a rabbit at school for at 
least a week. It is possible to care for the rabbit and 
keep the cage in a sanitary condition by appointing 
committees whose duties are to each day clean the cage, 
supply fresh water and bring food. Encourage the chil- 
dren to try many kinds of food. Observe those the rabbit 
eats and likes. Make a list of foods the rabbit enjoys. 
Lettuce, carrots, bread, apple, celery tops and milk can 
be provided. 


Note the length of the legs. Help children see how the 
long back legs aid in jumping. 

Note the length of ears. Note the various positions of 
the ears. Explain how rabbits escape notice by ‘‘freezing”’ 
in the various positions. Compare the whiskers of the 
rabbit with those of a cat. How does he drink? Cana 
rabbit wash himself? 


A cat-harness can be bought at the ten-cent store. 
Have a long leash or string. Take the rabbit out on the 
leash at recess. Children will be delighted to observe 
the tracks made in the snow. 


3. CONSTRUCT RABBIT PEN. 


The children can bring materials from home. Cover 
the bottom of the cage with paper. This can be removed 
each day. Wire netting over the top will keep the rabbit 
from jumping out. It is safer to keep the rabbit in the 
box at night. 


4. MAKE CHARTS. 


Find pictures of the food rabbits like. Paste on oak- 
tag or brown wrapping paper. Print the name of the 
vegetable under each picture. A few simple sentences 
may be used as: 


Bunny likes carrots. 
He likes apples. 
He likes lettuce. 


Draw pictures of the rabbit in various positions. Select 
the best to paste on charts. Print at the top ‘Our Bunny 
does funny things” or “See what our Bunny does.” 


5. CLAy MODELING. 


Make paper weights or doorstops in the shape of clay 
rabbits. Paint or shellac. The rabbit is not difficult to 
model providing the ears are placed back. ‘These can be 
saved for Mother’s valentine. Gift wrapping paper for 
the gift can be made by folding unprinted newspaper into 
16 squares, placing a small rabbit drawing in each square. 
The most careful children can use tissue paper. 


6. RABBIT BOOKLETS. 


Cut leaves for booklet the shape of a rabbit. Draw 
pictures of the food and tricks the class rabbit has done 
placing one illustration on each page. Tie the leaves 
together. Put on the library table. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


The Daily News 


W: publish our own newspaper 
in our 1B grade. We do it in this 
way: Every morning after our free 
period, we have a discussion. We 
talk about the things we have done, 
tell about interesting happenings out- 
side of school and plan new work. 
Then we write our Daily News. I 
print on the blackboard, at the dicta- 
tion of the children: 


Monday, April 8, 1935. Fair 


Someone gives the date and the 
weather. We have a calendar in the 
room with large numbers, so that the 
children can read it easily. We refer 
to it for the day and date. Then the 
children tell what they think should 
appear in the news. Sometimes one 
child tells it all. More often many 
children contribute. 

When The Daily News is finished 
some child reads it to the class. It is 
left on the blackboard for an hour or so. 
Later, I copy it into a book. We have 
one volume for a week. Each page is 
illustrated, by the children of course. 


Sometimes we vary this by having 
Bulletins and Notices, as: 


NO FREE PERIOD THIS MORN- 
ING. WE ARE GOING OUT TO 
PLANT OUR GARDEN 


or 


THERE WILL BE A SHOW IN 
THE AUDITORIUM ON THURS- 
DAY. TICKETS—1oc 


The finished books are put in the 
Class Library, and are very much 
enjoyed by the children. 

The reading of the paper must not 
be made a burden. It should be a 
pleasure. It must never be forced. 
I always ask for a volunteer reader. 
The whole composition and reading 
of the day’s issue does not take more 
than five minutes. 


DRAWING 


Some child always illustrates the 
day’s issues. The drawing is freely 
done by any volunteer artist. It 
makes the page more interesting and 
also helps to identify the reading 


matter. The children love the pic- 
tures, and I also notice that the grown- 
ups who come to visit us enjoy the 
illustrations as much as the text. 


COMPOSITION 


The Daily News is of great value in 
composition. The children learn to 
express themselves clearly. They 
learn to make concise statements. 
They learn what a sentence is, how it 
begins and how it ends (not formally, 
of course). At first the tendency is to 


Note: Contributions for this Depart- 
ment are always welcome. The every- 
day classroom help which they repre- 
sent has proved helpful and popular. 
We want to hear from you, our in- 
dividual reader, telling how you solved 
a teaching problem, how you are ex- 
pressing new ideas in developing the 


regular subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words; if seasonal, submitted 


three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 


pany, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. 


ramble, but little by little they learn 
to organize their material to keep to a 
topic. Children who have had this 
training from 1 A on have no trouble 
in writing good, original compositions 
in 2 B or even in 2 A. 


SoctaAL EXPERIENCE 


The children find it a great pleasure 
to tell about what has happened to 
them. They love to share their experi- 
ences with others. They learn to 
listen politely while others are talking. 


When they know that the rest of us. 


are interested in their outside experi- 
ences they become more alert to them, 
and try to remember and tell us the 
most interesting. They become more 
keen and alive to their environment. 
There is a happy spirit in the class- 
room and a friendly feeling one for 
another. 


The Daily News can be recorded in 
various ways. I have made mimeo- 
graphed copies weekly, and given 
them to the children to paste in their 
own books with their own illustrations. 
This gives each child a copy. I have 
made each day’s copy /on a separate 
piece of oak-tag and bound them to- 
gether in groups of about ten, for class 
use. But I find the most successful 
way is to fold two large sheets of strong 
paper, about 12”’x 18”, in half, sew 
them into a book, mark the outside 
Daily News, Class, Date, and use one 
page a day. This makes a book a 
week, is just a nice size for children to 
handle, keeps clean and is the least 
amount of trouble in the making. 
At the end of the term, I give the 
copies away to the children to keep. 
And do they treasure them? Old 
first-year graduatés come back to me 
and tell me that they still have their 
bound issues of the Daily News after 
two and three years. 


—RiTA ALEXANDER, New York City 


Making Their Own File 


cure a small box with a com- 
plete alphabetical index and a supply 
of plain file cards. Or, if you prefer, 
you may cut cards out of any sub- 
stantial paper about the weight of 
file cards even though it may be printed 
on one side. 


With this little bit of equipment and 
scissors and paste you may start the 
children on an endless project that 
grows more interesting each week and 
may be carried over from one term to 
the next. 


Encourage them to bring small 
pictures found in newspapers and 
magazines; do not limit them as to 
subjects but give a place to anything 
that appeals to them. When a pupil 
brings a suitable picture, give him one 
of the cards and allow him to cut it out 
and paste it. Also allow him to put 
it in the proper section of the file. 
Already he has had some busy work 
on the project, but it is only a start. 

Short compositions may be written 
on the blank reverse side, each pupil 
being furnished with a card containing 
a picture. The lessons may be marked, 
given to the children for examination, 
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and then put back into the file. As 
far as possible permit the pupils them- 
selves to do the filing. Learning to 
use even such a simple file will be of 
value when you introduce the use of 
reference books where everything de- 
pends on speedy recognition of key 
letters. 

Keep the file box handy and refer to 
it in connection with all the subjects 
you teach. After it contains a sizeable 
collection of cards there will be some- 
thing in it that will be helpful no 
matter what topic you are dis- 
cussing. At times you may pass out 
all the cards, giving each child a hand- 
ful to sort in finding material along a 
certain line. When he has found 
something of interest, let him start 
class discussion from it while the 
others add information under your 
guidance. An entire review may often 
be built around a few of the cards, 
without the pupils even realizing they 
have had such a review. 

Thus this one project will furnish a 
basis for some work in drawing, com- 
position, elementary filing, and class 
discussion or review. The ideas men- 
tioned above are only a start; after a 
few weeks you will find many more 
just as useful. Impress on the minds 
of the pupils the fact that they are 
doing something that will be preserved 
in the classroom from year to year, 
and you will be assured of neat and 
interesting results. 


—GEorRGE M. Dopson, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A Correlation of Art 
and Language 


Durwwe the first semester of 
school last year, my first-grade children 
enjoyed making free-hand crayon pic- 
tures on cream manila paper, 9” x 12”. 
On the back of the pictures I wrote in 
manuscript the stories they told me 
about their pictures. Keen pleasure 
was taken in reading these stories to 
the group. This work served several 
purposes. The children were given a 
real purpose for reading, they gained 
greatly in creative art ability, and in 
oral language and reading ability. 
The timid children desired to share 
their stories and pictures with the 
group, gradually overcame their timid- 
ity and entered eagerly into the 
pleasure of the group. Many weak 


reading voices became clear and strong 
so all could hear. 

By the second semester the ability 
of the children had grown so that they 
were able to write their own stories on 
the back of their pictures. Thus this 
work proved its value as an incentive 
for written language expression. 

It was a great pleasure to watch 
their growth and attainments in this 
activity. At the beginning all made 
individual pictures, but as the year 
advanced they began to make books. 
Because of the scarcity of the supply 
of paper we were limited to one sheet 
a day per child. Therefore, to make 
a book meant the children must not 
only have a plan but also must retain 
that plan from day to day until the 
book was completed. At the begin- 
ning of the year the stories were short, 
probably two or three sentences, but 
gradually they increased in length 
until longer stories were originated. 


The following are some of the stories 
given orally to me during the first 
semester: 


“See the goat. 
It will scare the children. 
They will run.” 


“See the big yellow cat. 
The cat’s name is Pippy. 
Pippy can catch mice.” 


‘See the little chick. 
It likes to scratch around in the barn- 
yard. 
It picks up corn.” 


‘See the cow in the barn. 
The farmer will feed the cow. 
The cow will give him milk.” 


Many of the stories were of the 
child’s own experiences or imagina- 
tion but many others were an out- 
growth of the units of work we carried 
on as a group. This story accom- 
panied a picture drawn during the 
period of our post-office unit. It was 
a steamer. 


‘This ship carried mail. 
It takes the mail to other countries. 
It carries people, too. 
See the big waves on the ocean.” 


At this time one little boy made a 
book about the mail train, showing 


progression in both art and language. 
His first page showed a depot. The 
front of the engine appeared at the 
right side of the picture. The story 
said: 


“Toot, toot. Here I come. 
I bring you mail.” 


Each page showed a little more of 
the train until the last page showed 
the full train standing in front of the 
depot. The final story said: 


““Here I am. 
I bring mail. 
I have many letters for you.” 


—BEssiE Maxey, Villa Grove, IIl. 


A Human Alphabet 


Tire comes a time in grade 
two when we want the children to 
become letter conscious. ‘The order 
of letters in the alphabet should be 
introduced in a manner that is realistic, 
close to life. We accomplished this 
by the use of a human alphabet, made 
by lining up the little people on the 
schoolroom floor, according to the 
initial letters of their first names. 


When the teacher calls for the A’s, 
B’s, and C’s the children are apt to be 
confused in their effort to become 
letter conscious of their names. Even 
in second grade some of the children 
have to be told the initial letter of 
their names several times. 


Large wooden or paper letters are 
helpful. Such an alphabet placed on a 
convenient table, where each child 
can go in turn and select the initial 
letter of his name, aids greatly in this 
learning activity. Each letter is held 
by the child to whom it belongs. 

The numerous present-day Bettys 
and Billys make it necessary to assign 
the little-used letters, such as Z and 
Q, to the duplicates that are apt to 
occur among thirty or forty children 
in groups. 

There are, of course, alphabet games 
and rhymes that can be used with 
pleasure and profit. This human, 
active alphabet represents a bit of 
interesting integration. It has the 
valuable quality of realism strongly 
presented, therefore it is effective. 


—BeErTHA G. Rames, Boulder, Colo. 
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Our First-Grade Pet Show 


By MARGARET WALKER BICKLEY 


I. the first weeks of the new 
term when the teacher of beginners is 
looking for interests that can easily be 
translated into language and reading 
material, she will find a ready-made 
interest in the study of pets. There 
will be an immediate and happy re- 
sponse, for most children have vital 
experience to draw upon. Pets not 
only furnish language and reading 
material in abundance, but also a 
motivation for art, music and poetry 
appreciation. 

An endless number of rich activities 
may be undertaken with study, from 
the simplest, that of searching the 
magazines for pictures, cutting and 
mounting them for:a Pet Book, to 
modeling, illustration and construc- 
tion. In the conversation period the 
children will gather around to see how 
many of their pets modeled in clay 
can be recognized. This is a rabbit, 
of course. How do we know that? 
The long ears. We are not sure this 
is a dog or a cat. What differences 
should we show? While the first 
modeling may not produce anything 
recognizable, it gives valuable experi- 
ence. The child realizes he does not 
know just what his family dog, cat or 
rabbit does look like, and keener 
observation is stimulated. The next 
effort will show better results. 

Drawing, painting or free-hand 
paper cutting of pets makes the child 
realize he cannot tell how the legs 
should go on, how the head sets on the 
body, or where the ears should be 
placed. Do the ears stand up or lie 
close to the head? When all these 
problems arise, it is a good time to 
present the dog, cat or rabbit or good 
pictures of them as models. The 
children note that Bunny’s head, as he 
sits up, is set right on his body, while 
the dog’s head is connected by the 
neck, and his body is longer than 
Pussy’s, who may look like two balls 
put together. 

The pupils then see how well they 
can either draw or cut a representa- 
tion of the pet that has been brought 
in. Those who produce a good like- 
ness may use it as a pattern to make 
others for a border, a page in a Pet 
Book, or for cardboard puppets to be 
used later in dramatization. 


Another form of expression will be 
found in little animal songs and 
mimetics as ‘“Mr. Duck went to call 
on Mr. Turkey,” or ‘“ ‘Bowwow,’ 
said the dog, ‘Meow,’ said the cat. 
But the little dog said, ‘Pray don’t say 
that.’’”’ Many others can be drama- 
tized and sung. Dramatizing 
Three Little Kittens,” ‘‘Peter Rab- 
bit,” ‘The Three Little Pigs’ and 
other favorites deepen an interest in 
animal life. 


Arrer all these activities in 
animal study a happy climax comes in 
the classroom Pet Show. During the 
talks the children have heard stories 
of Frances’ clever dog, of Jessica’s cat, 
Florence’s white mice and Marion’s 
baby goat. What could be more 
thrilling than to have them all brought 
to school for everyone to see and 
enjoy? Our first grade planned such a 
happy occasion when the upper grades 
were celebrating Hobby Day. Pets 
proved to be a first-grade hobby. 

We talked over all phases of the 
project. Many children had no means 
of housing their pets so it was decided 
that our next activity should be that 
of making cages. Everyone who could 
was to bring a good-sized box and each 
child who brought one was to have the 
pleasure of painting it. Woven wire 
and screening were contributed so there 
was no outlay of money. 

As our plans progressed, interest 
spread throughout the primary grades 
and then to the other departments, 
many children asking if they might 
bring their pets. Our project took on 
such large proportions that we decided 
to have the pet show a public affair 
and make a small charge. The return 
would provide some of the things we 
wanted for our room. 

The second and third grades were to 
make posters for the advertising and 
the teachers were delighted with this 
new motivation for their art work. 
Each room was also given the privilege 
of having a ‘‘concession’’ at the show. 
This plan met with enthusiasm. Two 
grades decided to sell home-made 
candy, another popsicles, and another 
was to give pony rides at five cents a 
ride. 


First-grade mothers volunteered 
their services and much of the success 
of the occasion was due to the splendid 
organization of our Room Mother and 
her helpers. We were also to have a 
concession and decided that it should 
be a lemonade stand. Our Room 
Mother volunteered to furnish the 
punch and take charge of the table. 
Other mothers furnished animal 
cookies, cleverly mounted on graham 
crackers with colored icing. These 
were sold for a penny apiece and were 
soon sold out. 

The time set for the Pet Show was 
the last Friday afternoon before the 
spring vacation. The pets began 
atriving before school in the morning. 
The volunteer mothers were there by 
9:00 and took charge of receiving, 
labeling and issuing complimentary 
tickets to those who brought the pets. 
One of them got away long enough to 
gather up the pets for which we had no 
means of transportation. 


As soon as school was out at 
noon, the janitor who had been most 
helpful in a last-minute demand for 
cages, was on hand to help clear the 
room. Chairs were carried to the 
kindergarten and the tables were 
pushed to the side of the walls to hold 
the cages. Space was left in front of 
the windows for the lovely pedestal 
cages for the birds. Ferns and flow- 
ers were placed to advantage about 
the room giving much charm to the 
setting, and the cages were brought in. 
The tables were soon filled and larger 
cages had to form a lower tier just 
below. 

A mother hen and her family of 
little yellow chickens were comfortably 
housed in the sand table, and a grand 
old rooster lorded it in a cage near by. 
A mother cat and her kittens were just 
beyond and Jessica’s cat was serenely 
at home in her cage. A family of 
puppies proved one of the most inter- 
esting exhibits and were greatly 
admired. A family of young kittens 
was also appealing. A somewhat 
startling exhibit was a snake coiled 
in a well-screened box. Baby goats 
delighted everyone. One of them had 

(Continued on page 60) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose’s Red Skirt 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Ox: cold winter day Mrs. Goose 
said to herself, ‘I think I will make 
myself a nice new red skirt that will 
keep me warm and cozy.” 

She looked out of the window; the 
snow was blowing in little fluffs and 
flurries right against the icy glass. 
“Oh, how cold it is!’’ shivered Mrs. 
Goose. “Quite too chilly to go down 
to Mr. Gobbler’s store to buy some 
red cloth for my skirt.” 

Then she wondered to herself, ‘““Have 
I something woolly and bright and 
thick, right here in the house, that I 
could make my skirt out of?” She 
rushed to her shelf to look. Yes, 
there was an old red blanket, very 
rough and heavy. 

“This will do nicely,” thought Mrs. 
Goose, and she got out her scissors and 
needle and thread, and set to work at 
once. “I'll cut it in two, like this,” 
she snipped—‘“then one-half will do 
to wrap around me and sew up, and 
the other half will be left over.” 

So there sat Mrs. Goose, basting 
and stitching, and before she knew it 
the skirt was done. She put it right 
on, and although it dragged a bit 
behind she felt that she looked very 
fine in it. 

“It’s stopped snowing now,” she 
said, peering through the window. 
“Tll run right along and show my 
fine new skirt to my friends.” 

She put on her hat and her shawl, 
opened the door, and locked it behind 
her. But, oh, dear, what was the 
matter? Mrs. Goose could not budge 
an inch. Every time she tried to go 
away from the door, something pulled 
her back. 

“Very strange, very strange,” she 
thought. “What is the matter? I 
must have locked the door on my long 
skirt. What shall Ido? I can’t stay 
here all night.” 

She thought and thought, and 
finally she said to herself, “I know. 
I'll unfasten my skirt and take it off. 
Then I can go on, free.’”’ So she 
wriggled out of her skirt and went off 
without looking back. Along Mrs. 
Goose plopped in her white feather 
petticoat, feeling very cold. 

“Where was I going, anyway?” she 
asked herself. ‘‘Oh, yes. I was going 


to show my friends my new skirt, but 
I had to take it off. So what’s the 
use of going, anyway? I think I'll 
plop home.” 

So Mrs. Goose started back, but as 
she got near her house she saw some- 
thing red hanging from her door, 
blowing back and forth in the wind. 

“Fire!”’ said Mrs. Goose, feeling 
frightened. ‘‘No, a red flag. That 
means danger. What is the matter 
in my house? Had I better run for 
help?” 

She stretched her long neck and 
blinked her eyes, and then she recog- 
nized her own new skirt, woolly and 
bright and thick. ‘‘How silly of me!” 
said Mrs. Goose, and went up to her 
door laughing. could I forget?” 

She took the key out of her pocket 
and unlocked the door. Of course the 
skirt fell out then. “I was very 
foolish,” said Mrs. Goose. “I might 
have done this before. Well, this 
time I'll put my skirt on and go along. 
It is not too late to show it to my 
friends.” 


Maks. SQUIRREL’s house had smoke 
coming out of the chimney. There 
was a good smell of things baking 
when the door was opened. Mrs. 
Squirrel was a little tired and flurried. 
“Come in, Mrs. Goose,’ she said, 
“and have a bit of fresh bread with 
butter on it. But what have you 
got on? It looks like a blanket.” 

That made Mrs. Goose a little 
cross. was a blanket,” she said, 
“but now it is a skirt. How do you 
like it?”’ She turned round and round 
before Mrs. Squirrel. ‘I made it this 
very afternoon. Just what I wanted; 
something woolly and bright and 
thick.” 

“Well, it certainly is woolly,” Mrs. 
Squirrel said. “I still think it looks 
like a blanket. But if you are pleased, 
that is all right, Mrs. Goose.”’ 

“Good-bye, then,” said Mrs. Goose, 
walking off. Her skirt dragged across 
the floor. ‘Thank you for the bite to 
eat.” 

She plopped along the street. Along 
came Black Cat from Green Street, 
going to the store for some cheese. 


“Why, hello there, Mrs. Goose,”’ he 
mewed. ‘When I first saw you com- 
ing I thought you were the fire engine. 
How very big you look, all red against 
the snow! What is that, a new dress?” 

*“‘A new skirt,’’ said Mrs. Goose, not 
quite liking what the Black Cat had 
said. ‘‘Woolly and bright and thick. 
Don’t you like it?’”’ 

“Well, it certainly is bright,” said 
Black Cat with a queer smile, going 
around the corner with his basket. 

‘“‘What does he mean, saying ‘bright’ 
like that,’ wondered Mrs. Goose. 
“Well, I'll go on to Three-Ducks’ 
house. They will be glad to see me 
this cold winter day.” 

So she went tapping at Three- 
Ducks’ door. 

There was no answer. They were 
not at home. 


Mas. GOoosE was so disappointed 
that she hunched down on Three- 
Ducks’ cold doorstep and shut her 
black eyes. “What a dreadful time 
I am having with my new skirt,” she 
said; ‘‘first it got locked in. Then 
Mrs. Squirrel said it looked like a 
blanket. Then Black Cat said it was 
so bright. And now Three-Ducks 
are not at home. Well, I'll just sit 
here till they come.” 

Soon it began to snow again. Mrs. 
Goose got up and shook big snow 
flakes off her skirt. Just as she was 
doing that she heard a quacking. 
There were Three-Ducks. They were 
coming from Ice Pond, and they 
looked very cold. 

“Hello, Mrs. Goose,” they said. 
“Did you come to see us?” 

“‘Yes,’’ said Mrs. Goose. ‘Only it 
is getting dark, now. And how cold 
it 

“Come in, and we'll build a fire,” 
said Three-Ducks. So they all went 
into the house. It was dark there 
and chilly. 

But when the fire flared up, it shone 
over Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘Why, you have a 
new skirt!’’ quacked Three-Ducks, all 
together. 

“TI made it this very afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Goose. ‘These winter days I 
need something woolly and bright and 
thick.” 

Three-Ducks pecked at it with their 
bills. “It is thick,” they said. 
“Doesn’t it drag too much, Mrs. 
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Goose? Isn’t it a bit heavy for a 
skirt?” 

“Certainly it drags a little,” said 
Mrs. Goose, walking across the floor. 
“And I like it heavy.” 

“Oh,” said Three-Ducks. ‘Well, 
have it as you wish. Now let’s make 
some tea.” 

Mrs. Goose drank her tea, but she 
got very warm there by the fire, with 
her big red skirt on. When she got 
up she tripped over it, and her tea- 
spoon went flying to the floor. 

“I must go now,” she said. “I 
must go right home. Thank you for 
the tea.” 


Wr she got to her house it was 
all cold. The fire had gone out. 
“Oh, dear,’’ said Mrs. Goose. “I 


shall need extra bed covers tonight. 
I wish I had not cut up the red 
blanket and made a skirt of it. Here is 
the other half, right on the table. 
Well, it is a simple matter, really. 
I'll just rip the skirt, sew the pieces 
together, and make a blanket again!” 

So she did that, sewing till she was 
very sleepy and chilled. Then she 
put on her long gray nightgown and 
nightcap and went to bed, with the 
red blanket tucked in all around her. 

“This is better,’’ said Mrs. Goose, 
yawning. “Woolly and bright and 
thick, woolly and bright and thick. 
Mrs. Squirrel was right, the Black 
Cat from Green Street was right, 
Three-Ducks were right. It is better 
as a blanket, really.” 

She shut her eyes and went to 
sleep. 


The Last Match 
By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


I, the days when our country 
was young, a little boy named Jimmy 
lived in a log cabin in a beautiful 
forest of northern Michigan. Jimmy 
was a hard-working boy but that was 
nothing unusual in those days when 
all small boys in the north woods 
helped their fathers turn their forests 
into farms. All little girls, too, helped 
their mothers in the cabins and out- 
of-doors. 

Jimmy’s cabin was on the shore of a 
blue lake and there, when his father 
could spare him, he used to go swim- 
ming on bright summer days and 
skating in the winter. Jimmy liked 
to work and he loved his life in the 
woods, but about once a year he had 
to go on an errand alone, five miles 
through the forest. He did not like 
that, but he had no brothers, and 
someone in his family had to go to 
Charlevoix once a year to buy a box 
of matches. 

Matches were not common any- 
where in those days. The railroads 
would not carry them because they 
were supposed to be too dangerous. 
So all the matches that found their 
way into the new lands of what then 
was called the West, were carried on 
canal boats and in wagons. 

Jimmy’s mother used to tell him 
that probably when Abraham Lincoln 
was a little boy he would gladly have 
walked five miles through the woods 
to buy a box of matches. Of course 
when that great man was young, he 
never saw a match. 


One had to be saving of matches in 
those days. Jimmy’s mother did not 
use a match every time she lighted a 
candle or started a fresh fire. Like 
all the early settlers who were her 
neighbors she tried always to keep the 
fire burning in the big fireplace. But 
sometimes, no matter how carefully 
the coals were covered with ashes at 
night, the fire would go out. And 
then it was a wonderful help to have a 
box of matches in the house so that a 
new fire could be started without 
sending Jimmy to the nearest neighbor 
to borrow coals. 

A box four inches square, filled with 
matches, cost five cents. ‘The matches 
were not good ones like those we now 
have, and five cents was a more useful 
sum of money than nowadays be- 
cause it would buy so much more. 
The early settlers seldom had money. 
If they needed to buy anything at 
the store at Charlevoix, they paid 
for it with butter, or eggs, or berries, 
or potatoes. Sometimes settlers had 
nothing to spare and could buy noth- 
ing at the store. Thus it was that on 
an autumn day Jimmy’s mother said 
to him: 

“You will not have to go to Char- 
levoix this season to buy matches, 
for we haven't five cents in the cabin 
and we shall need everything we have 
to eat for our own family.” 

Jimmy was glad that he would not 
have to walk the five miles through 
the woods for a box of matches. 

“‘However,” continued his mother, 


“we have a few matches left and if 
we are careful perhaps we can make 
them last until spring.” 


mother was careful of 
their matches; so was Jimmy’s father. 
But autumn winds were wild in the 
north country, and on many a cold 
morning they found that their fire 
had gone out. At last, on a bitterly 
cold winter morning, Jimmy’s mother 
said: 

“‘We have only one match left. If 
our fire goes out after our last match 
is gone, someone will have to wade 
through the deep snow to borrow a 
kettle of coals from our nearest 
neighbor.” 

Jimmy shivered at the thought, 
for the mearest neighbor lived far 
away and the snow was deep in the 
forest. His father looked troubled. 

“Let me think about it,” said he. 
What he thought was something like 
this: ‘“What if our fire should go out 
some bitterly cold night during a 
blizzard, then what would we do? 
The nearest neighbor is two miles 
away and a little boy or even a man 
might get lost and freeze to death 
out in a frightful storm.’”’ Then he 
thought of a wise thing to do, but he 
had to take care of the cows and the 
oxen and feed the pigs and the chickens, 
and the daylight was gone before he 
knew it. 

In the morning something had to 
be done, and done quickly. The fire 
was out. Not a coal was left in the 
ashes. The cabin was growing cold. 
The frost was so thick on the window 
that Jimmy scraped it off with his 
thumb-nail. Out-of-doors the cold was 
bitter, but fortunately there was no 
wind. 

‘“‘Now do not worry, Mother,”’ said 
that father of long ago, ‘“‘we have one 
match left. Come, Jimmy!” 

Jimmy followed his father out-of- 
doors. Not far from the cabin was 
an old dead maple tree. 

“It is full of punk, or rotten wood, 
inside,’ explained Jimmy’s father. 
“We'll set the inside of that old tree 
on fire, and then we shall have enough 
burning coals to last us all winter!” 

So Jimmy’s father chopped down 
that big tree, and with birch bark, 
and dry moss, and his last match, he 
carefully started a fire inside the 
huge trunk, and the fire burned. 

Soon after that, taking coals from 
the inside of the old dead tree, with 
Jimmy’s help, he started a fresh fire in 
the cabin fireplace. Then mother 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Better Primary-Grade Writing 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


to function, must 
extend, beyond the formal writing 
period into other writing activities of 
the school. While handwriting in- 
struction is to be carried on at a 
definite time, the instruction should 
be based upon the writing difficulties 
which the pupils will meet in other 
subjects. 

Arrangement of arithmetic and com- 
position papers, for example, cannot 
always be given sufficient drill during 
the respective periods, but they can 
be brought in as correlated problems 
during the handwriting period. Above 
all, the child must be led to form the 
ideal of good writing and to put forth 
his best efforts regardless of the 
occasion for writing. Children while 
knowing nothing of the actual science 
of psychology are, nevertheless, keen, 
practical psychologists and by the 
end of the first month have usually 
succeeded in gauging the teacher. 
They know by the end of the first 
month how far they can go and what 
the teacher is willing to accept. 

The problem of ‘‘carrying-over”’ 
from handwriting into other subjects 
would scarcely exist were there no 
contributing or accessory causes. ‘Too 
much unsupervised seat-work, most 
of which eventually finds its way into 
the waste-paper basket, tends to 
produce a disregard for handwriting. 
Requiring handwriting as a punish- 
ment also has the same effect. Both 
are examples of failure and represent 
lost opportunities for character train- 
ing as well as for self-analysis and 
criticism. In actual practice there 
should be no unsupervised seat-work. 

Every written lesson should be 
made a writing lesson. Good hand- 
writing cannot be learned if stressed 
only during the writing period. Its 
actual value will be made manifest 
outside of the writing period. But it 
is unfair for a teacher to dictate notes 
or other work so rapidly, or to give so 
lengthy an examination, that the 
children are compelled to write in 
such a way that all the good learned 
during the writing period breaks down 
under the stress and tension. One 
correctly written paragraph in Eng- 
lish is of more benefit than a poorly 
constructed ‘“pot-pourri” of great 


length. If the teacher wants good 
work, she must give the pupils oppor- 
tunity and time to produce it. 


Ox: way of handling the problem 
of written seat-work in the lower 
grades would be to send the pupils to 
the blackboard with their writing 
books, thus giving them something 
definite to do besides permitting ad- 
ditional blackboard practice. 

The blackboard should not be used 
as a place for permanent decorations. 
It should be used daily by both 
teacher and pupil. Children learn 
by imitation, many times by uncon- 


Note: Each significant curriculum 
revision throughout the public-school 
field throws new light on old subject 
matter. The Milwaukee Course of 
Study in Handwriting is an example 
of such elucidation. 


Through the cooperation of Milton 
C. Potter, Superintendent, the Mil- 
waukee schools, we bring to our readers 
progressive thought on developing, on 
the beginner's level, one of the most 
difficult of the school subjects. 


scious imitation. Since that is the 
case, we must see to it that they 
imitate that which is correct and 
helpful. If the teacher’s blackboard 
writing is of the helpful kind as to 
slant, size, alignment, spacing and 
form; if it can be easily read from 
the rear of the room, the children will 
be greatly benefited in the learning 
process. It is suggested that each 
teacher frequently walk to the rear 
of the room to see if her own writing 
can be read without any eye-strain. 

The theory of exposure holds good 
in handwriting. Expose your pupils 
to the kind of handwriting you wish 
them to contact. An ounce of show- 
ing is worth a pound of telling. The 
teacher’s ability to demonstrate writ- 
ing on the blackboard is the surest and 
shortest way of teaching the largest 
number of pupils in the shortest time. 
Written work attractively put on the 
blackboard will serve to stimulate 
both the interest and the will. The 
blackboard can be used as a bulletin 
or announcement board. 


The lower-grade children are easily 
fatigued by difficult motor activities; 
therefore rapid and precise movements 
cannot be expected. Blackboard writ- 
ing is the answer to the problem of 
teaching these new motor activities 
which are to result in the building of 
mental images. Here is where the 
importance of the teacher’s ability to 
produce correct, legible and graceful 
forms is paramount. 


A CORRECT posture of the body 
will not only contribute to results in 
writing but is of prime importance 
so far as the health of the child is con- 
cerned. Curvature of the spine and 
defective vision are claimed to be 
the two chief results of a poor posture. 
Therefore it is important that a cor- 
rect, yet easy and relaxed, writing posi- 
tion be acquired by every child. 

In the lower grades the game spirit, 
the desire to learn something new and 
the wish ‘‘to please teacher,’ will 
assist in cultivating the incentive to 
assume and to keep a correct posture. 
Motivation is the cultivation of in- 
centives. In the upper grades owing 
to the difference in age and the 
development of a more critical and 
analytical attitude, a different ap- 
proach can be made. Emphasis on 
health reasons and values should be 
developed into definite standards as to 
why a correct position should be 
maintained. 

The teacher should show the children 
how to grasp the pencil between the 
thumb and the second finger; tell and 
show them that the first finger has. 
nothing to do with the holding of the 
pencil. In the lower grades a minute 
or two of each writing period may be 
spent in having the pupils review the 
holding of the pencil between the 
thumb and the second finger. Do not 
only tell the children but show them. 
These details have to be emphasized 
frequently and just as much attention 
paid to their repetition as has to be 
given to errors in speech, spelling, or 
arithmetic. After showing the pupils 
that the pencil can be held without 
the aid of the first finger, have them 
then rest the first finger on the top of 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Under Winter Skies 


DETERMINATION WINTER QUARTERS 


If you have determination to pound 


The North Wind is keen, and the snowdrifts are deep: 
up the rock, _ “It’s time,”’ yawns the Bear, “for a regular sleep; 
You can crumble it to pieces; A sleep that will last while the icicles cling 

If you keep at it. —Old Chinese Proverb And only will end with the coming of Spring.” 

And so he looks round for a weatherproof house; 
And so does the Chipmunk, and so does the Mouse, 


The Woodchuck who knows it will storm pretty soon, 
MYSTERY The Squirrel, the Bat and the clever Racoon, 
By Joan Patren TowNE Till each finds a place that is safe from his foes 
Where, warm in his fur, he may curl up and doze— 
Our cat sits still A burrow, a cave, or a hole in a tree; 
On the windowsill And no one is left but the Chick-a-dee-dee! 
And watches the snowflakes fall; From “The Light Guitar” by Arthur Guiterman. 
She can’t make out at all! 
Reprinted by special permission SONG 


O Moon—said the children—O Moon, that shineth 


A CHAIR fair, 
Why do you stay so far away, so high above us there? 
I had a chair O Moon, you must be very cold from shining on the 
that was more than a chair sea; 
is ever supposed to be If you would come and play with us, how happy we 
AN Ywhere: should be! 


I had a chair O children—said the Moon—I shine above your 
that could get on its knees head, 
and make me a wonderful house That I may light the ships at night when the sun has 
under these; gone to bed; 

That I may show the little boy his way across the 
I had a chair moor, 
that would lie on its back And bring the busy farmer home to his own cottage- 
and make me a auto, a carriage, door. 
or hack; 


O Moon—said the children—may we shine in your 


I had a chair place? 
that could lean on its nose They say that I have sunny hair, and I a sparkling 
and make me a very good tent face. 
if I chose; To light the ships and little boys we really do desire; 
And you might come and warm yourself before the 
I had a chair nurs’ry fire! 
that would lie on its side 
and turn into ANYthing I O children—said the Moon—we have each allotted 
should decide. parts; 
Tis yours to shine by loving help on happy human 
So I had a chair hearts; 
that was more than a chair "Tis mine to make the pathway bright of wanderers 
is ever supposed to be that roam; , 
AN Ywhere. ’Tis yours to scatter endless light on those that stay 
From “The Coffee-Pot Face’ by Aileen L. Fisher. at home! 


Copyright, 1933, Robert M. McBride & Co. Re- 
printed by special permission 


‘‘From ‘Poems Written for a Child’ by 
Two Friends.” Strahan & Co., 1868 
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THE WIND AND THE MOON 
By GEORGE MAacDONALD 


Said the Wind to the Moon, “I will blow you out; 
You stare 
In the air 
Like a ghost in a chair, 
Always looking what I am about; 
I hate to be watched; I will blow you out.” 


The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 
So, deep 
On a heap 
Of clouds to sleep, 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon— 
Muttering low, “I’ve done for that Moon.” 


He turned in his bed; she was there again! 
On high, 
In the sky, 
With her one ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain. 
Said the Wind—“I will blow you out again.” 


The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim. 
“With my sledge 
And my wedge 
I have knocked off her edge! 
If only I blow right fierce and grim, 
The creature will soon be dimmer than dim.” 


He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 
“One puff 
More’s enough 
To blow her to snuff! 
One good puff more where the last was bred, 
And glimmer, glimmer, glum will go that thread!”’ 


He blew a great blast and the thread was gone. 
In the air 
Nowhere 
Was a moonbeam bare; 
Far-off and harmless the shy stars shone; 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 


The Wind he took to his revels once more; 
On down, 
In town, 
Like a merry-mad clown, 
He leaped and halloed with whistle and roar,— 
‘“‘What’s that?”’ The glimmering thread once more! 
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He flew in a rage—he danced and blew; 
But in vain 
Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain; 
For still the broader the Moon-scrap grew 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 


Slowly she grew—till she filled the night, 
And shown 
On her throne 
In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the Queen of the night. 


Said the Wind, “What a marvel of power am I! 
With my breath, 
Good faith, 
I blew her to death— 
First blew her away right out of the sky— 
Then blew her in; what a strength am I!” 


But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair; 
For high 
In the sky, 
With her one white eye, 
Motionless, miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
By ADELAIDE O’KEEFE* 


A charming present comes from town, 
A baby-house so neat; 

With kitchen, parlour, dining-room, 
And chambers all complete. 


A gift to Emma and to Rose, 
From grandpapa it came; 
The little Rosa smiled delight, 
And Emma did the same. 


They eagerly examined all: 
The furniture was gay; 

And in the rooms they placed their dolls, 
When dressed in fine array. 


At night, their little family 
Must tenderly be fed; 
And then, when dollies were undressed, 
They all were put to bed. 
*A collaborator of Ann and Jane Taylor 


Worthwhile 


In Character Training 


American Scientists. By C. J. Hylander. 
186 Pages. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.00. 


Careers in the Making. LEdited by Iona 
M. R. Lodge. , Illustrated. 379 Pages. 
Harper Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


Tus collection of brief biog- 
raphies offers material that can be 
adapted for story-telling or made the 
basis of research and activity work 
in the classroom. It includes the 
creator of our great Smithsonian 
Institution, a trio of fossil hunters, 
bird hunters who traveled thousands 
of miles in the wilderness alone in the 
cause of ornithology, investigators of 
cosmic rays, Nobel prize winners in 
chemistry and physics, adventurers in 
bathyspheres. From Benjamin Frank- 
lin to Henry Fairfield Osborn, master 
naturalist, each of the men whose 
stories Mr. Hylander tells contributed 
to life as we know it today. 

The stories are told without any 
special literary appeal; the achieve- 
ments of each man are sufficient 
stimulus to the minds of the hearers, 
and the author has taught science as 
simply as he tells of its heroes. We 
are living in an age dominated by 
science, and boys and girls need the 
spirit of investigation and the desire 
to search for truth that characterizes 
the stories. In his introduction to the 
book, Mr. Hylander says: 

“Infinitely patient and endlessly 
curious in his own field must the 
scientist be, in addition to having a 
complete and unworldly devotion. The 
keener his powers of observation and 
the more retentive his memory, the 
better his equipment. He cannot for- 
mulate laws and principles without 
being a philosopher; and only as he 
can fire other minds to share his ardors 
can he pass on the torch that illumi- 
nates modern life. 

“As we read the lives of these 
scientists, let us think of them as 
warriors against ignorance, against 
the tyranny of the unknown; as 
explorers in man’s never-ending at- 
tempt to extend the frontiers of knowl- 
edge; as thinkers who have tried to 
answer the fundamental questions of 
How, What, and Why.” 

This might easily be a definition of 
the aim of modern education, especially 
as we are trying to prepare children to 


Books 


take their places as social scientists 
in a new world. The story of science 
is, thus, inherent in the course of 
study for teacher and pupil alike. 


Boerner material for story-tell- 
ing in character training through the 
biography is found in ‘Careers in the 
Making.” This book is a compilation 
of extracts from modern biographies, 
each selection a graphic word-picture 
of the character’s first try-out, the 
story of his or her first job. The book 
has important implications for social- 
science work, as the subjects of the 
stories are nearly all living, and their 
lives are contributing to our present. 
They include social welfare as repre- 
sented by Mary MacDowell, poetry 
and teaching by Lizette Woodward 
Reese, music by Walter Damrosch, 
women in business by Alice Foote 
MacDougall, advertising by Helen 
Woodward, the theater by Eva Le 
Gallienne, aviation by Richard E. 
Byrd, the church by Dr. Daniel Poling, 
literature by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
journalism by Albert Payson Terhune, 
and others. 


Teaching Through Pictures 


Creatures Great and Small. Photographs 
and Afterword by H. Rossiter Snyder. 
78 Pages. Loring and Mussey, New 
York. $2.00. 


*Round the World. Pictures and text by 
Esther Brann. Unpaged. The Mac- 
millan Company, New-York. $1.00. 


Mi. SNYDER who made the un- 
usual animal and insect photographs of 
“Creatures Great and Small” is well 
known to camera amateurs for his 
articles, departments, and books on 
commercial photography, as well as 
for his child portraiture and syndicated 
animal photographs. While the truly 
beautiful pictures in this book will 
interest and educate children, the 
technical instructions he offers will 
help those adults who would like to 
use a camera for photographing the 
activities of childhood for educational 
publicity, and the world of outdoors 
for enriching their own picture col- 
lections. 

Photographs of animals always sug- 
gest trick methods or possible cruelty 
to their subjects. Neither of these 


types of pictures enter into Mr. 
Snyder’s work. His animals are alive 
and contented when, after almost 
inhuman patience, he releases the 
camera shutter. Plowing, haying, 
oxen hauling a road-scraper, a bumble- 
bee on a daisy and a butterfly on a 
hollyhock, a toad on a toadstool and a 
baby alligator on a banana blossom 
are among the seventy-five unique 
photographs. The book should be 
valuable in nature study and early 
science teaching. 


Esther Brann’s picture book in 
geography is gay in color and written 
in a controlled vocabulary for the 
beginning reader. One wishes that 
habitat teaching might be modernized; 
there are Hollanders who do not wear 
wooden shoes, and Eskimos whose 
homes are not made of ice. However, 
the book is useful, on the whole, and 
follows accepted teaching of world 
ways and customs. 


Fairies and Enchanters. A New Book 
of Old English Fairy Tales. By Amabel 
Williams-Ellis. Illustrated. 301 Pages. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. 
$2.00. 


Some of the enchanting crea- 
tures who live in this book have 
not before stepped out of the land 
of folklore. A Boggart, Billy-Blin, 
Pisgie, and Lob are intriguing by their 
very names. Neighborly to them, we 
come upon our friends, Johnny Cake, 
Cap-o-Rushes, King Arthur, and the 
Old Woman who went to market at 
midnight. All of the tales in this 
rich collection are survivals in plot, 
rhythmic prose, and sturdy morals of 
an age when story-telling was re- 
spected, and one depended upon it as a 
ready form of the drama, 

A variety of stories make up the 
contents of ‘‘Fairies and Enchanters.”’ 
“Happy Boz’ll, the gypsy, had a 
knife-grinding barrow and a donkey, 
and he used to put his wife and child 
on the top of the barrow, and off 
they’d go along the road so quick!”’ 
Here is adventure. We read the saga 
of the Giants of Towednack and 
Young Tom, reminiscent of David and 
Goliath; of the Witch of Fraddom 
who stretched spells like a rope across 
the road and stirred up the waters 
with a ladle to churn them into a 
storm. Laughter rings in the tale of 
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the Hairy Boggart outwitted in har- 
vesting the farmer’s potatoes and 
lingers mooning about the dikes and 
ditches, ready to make off with a 
dinner-pail or tools if one doesn’t 
look out. 

Romance thrills in the story of old 
Lutey the smuggler who lost his heart 
to a very young mermaid who cured 
him of his pirate ways. Lutey be- 
came a famous white seer, a Pellar 
as they call them down in Cornwall. 
It was said he could raise spirits from 
the grave, and there was scarcely any 
sickness that he couldn’t cure. Pres- 
ently, though, his time came, and 
people along the Cornwall coast re- 
member how a great sea sprang up 
about midnight without any wind, 
and on the foam of it they saw the 
mermaid. Lutey held out his arms 
to her and plunged into the sea. They 
tell how he swam a little way lovingly 
toward the mermaid, and then both 
dived into a great roller. And when 
both were gone the moon shone over a 
sea that was once more as smooth as 
glass. 

When we have told children factual 
stories, only the true and the concrete, 
we shall always leave their spirits 
unexercised, their imaginations 
clogged. Fairies may be somewhat 
travel-worn just now but we shall 
always have a need for enchanters. 
When that need arises in the story 
hour, we may well turn to these old 
English wonder tales. Their language 
is powerful with the simple phrasing 
of the Anglo Saxon. They open with 
vigor and run straight toward a 
satisfying climax. We are grateful 
to the author who gathered the stories 
because she felt they spoke of a rich 
past that lays no burden on the future 
and was in danger of being forgotten. 

—CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Better Primary-Grade 
Writing 


(Continued from page 47) 


the pen or pencil with the end of the 
finger nearer to the point than the 
end of the thumb. The thumb should 


be slightly bent but not drawn back 
awkwardly. 


Shou poor handwriting habits 
have been formed, the case is not 
hopeless. There are remedial meas- 
ures to use in diagnostic and corrective 
work. 


Slant is extremely important where 


legibility is concerned. Extreme for- 
ward or backward slant destroys 
legibility. Vertical writing, on the 
other hand, lessens the speed. A 
medium forward slant would therefore 
seem to be the most useful. Insuffi- 
cient slant when writing on the black- 
board may be caused by a stiff pump- 
handle action of the elbow instead of a 
progressive, lateral movement to the 
right. It may be caused by making 
the down strokes toward the right 
elbow instead of making the down 
strokes definitely toward the body. 
It may also be the result of a stiff 
wrist movement or of pure hand 
movement only, 

Excessive slant is caused by tipping 
the hand until it no longer rests on the 
fingers but on the side; it may be 
caused by having the paper turned at 
too great a degree of slant, or it may 
be the result of too much wrist move- 
ment or of uncontrolled arm move- 
ment. 

Lack of lateral or sideward move- 
ment and a desire to get all the work 
on one line without shifting the paper 
is responsible for too much slant at 
the end of the line. This may be 
remedied by teaching the pupils not 
to crowd the writing and to tip the 
hand slightly to the left instead of to 
the right. The wrist must be held 
pronate. 

Irregular alignment in the case of 
the small letters destroys both legi- 
bility and neatness. There are two 
tendencies; one is that the letters 
that should touch the line either run 
below the line or do not reach it. The 
other tendency is to be found in writ- 
ing words which are composed of only 
one-space letters. The tops of these 
should always be kept in line. These 
errors may be due to an imperfect 
image of the letter or to inattention to 
details which have not been stressed 
in such a way as to make them impor- 
tant. Lack of arm control or incor- 
rect position of the paper or of the 
arm may cause irregular alignment. 
Practicing some interesting sentences 
composed mainly of one space letters 
and then drawing lines to see that the 
tops of the letters are level may help 
those who have never before paid 
attention to the details. Attention 
to the movement and to the position 
of the paper may help those whose 
difficulties lie in that direction. 


Txcorrecr spacing destroys the 
legibility and the pleasing appearance 
of the paper. It can be easily remedied 
by having the teacher demonstrate 


DO NOT MUTILATE YOUR 
EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 


With their pages complete, accumulated 
issues become a valuable guide and reference 
library for future use. The useful projects 
you find in your magazine today will be just 
as appropriate another term or whenever you 
wish one or more of them for application to 
illustrate some lesson you wish to emphasize. 


DO NOT CUT OR TEAR THE DRAW- 
ING PAPER DESIGN PAGES IN 
THIS ISSUE 


Use them as patterns for tracing. Have 
the children color the outline designs in the 
magazine intact for reference and comparison 
with the work of other classes. It will prove 
interesting and informative. 


the principle of correct spacing on the 
blackboard and thereafter calling at- 
tention to it. In spacing between 
words, the beginning stroke of the 
next word to be written should be 
perpendicularly beneath the finishing 
stroke of the word just finished. In 
case the letter has no beginning stroke 
allow enough space so that the stroke 
may be inserted if necessary. 


Number Experience. Grades 
One and Two 


(Continued from page 16) 


Grade VIII 


Buying a lot and building a house— 
complete plan and drawings 

Apartment or single house, which shall 
I rent? 

Should an itinerant buy or rent 

The expense of remodeling an old 
house 

Meter reading and checking at home 
and school, with discounts 

The marks of a good investment. A 
study of investments 


experience units 
give zest to the work in arithmetic. 
They furnish real usage for the tool 
material mastered in drill, exactly as 
good stories furnish use for the tool 
skills of reading. Arithmetic has little 
meaning as such, except for a few intel- 
lectuals among college professors; the 
meaning comes for most people and 
for the child through application to 
simple business situations. Number- 
experience units in grades three to 
eight should replace all textbook 
written problems. The usual text- 
book isolated problem has no value; 
it only confuses. 
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Interesting, Colorful Cut-Outs 
and Posters for Winter Seat Work 
and Construction Projects .... 


You will be pleasantly surprised at the results 
your pupils secure in their midwinter studies by the 
use of the Milton Bradley products featured below. 

Make your study of Eskimo Life, George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln vivid and realistic to 
your pupils through their own achievements in 
cutting, coloring and construction work. By using 
these cut-outs and posters, you will find your chil- 
dren become enthusiastic over their subjects and 
make real progress in their studies through the use 
of this interesting and educationally correct mate- 
rial. Do not delay, but send today for any or all of 
the items featured below. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HIS MOUNT VERNON HOME 


Familiarize your children with Cone Washington's home life, his asso- 
ciates and peace-time activities. Tell them of his Mount Vernon home 
while they construct a replica of it—no other form of teaching is so inter- 
esting or offers such a wide scope of activities. 

The recreation of Washington’s home and its environment will give the 
pupils a mental picture of Washington's life that they can get in no other 
way. This splendid portfolio of roe Washington and his Mount Vernon 
home contains eight sheets of outline designs with full directions for 
coloring, constructing and mounting, printed on heavy board surfaces 
which take crayon or water color perfectly. 

The house, when constructed, is reqgee and sturdy. 

Other subjects—George and Martha Washington, their servants, attend- 
ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial ladies, men and children, trees, 
flowers, and other details of environments. . . Only 60c postpaid. 


SPECIAL LOW-PRICE OFFER 


The three portfolios will be sent as a combination to any address for 
$1.60. Get this splendid material now and make your winter art project 
work more interesting, more impressive, more beautiful. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston New York 
Atlanta Chicago 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


MT. VERNON AND CHARACTERS FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON CUT-OUTS 


ESKIMO VILLAGE 


This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunction with 
your study of the Northland—its people, their habits and 
mode of living. 

Each portfolio contains a complete color suggestion chart, 
directions for cut-out and mounting so the figures will stand 
upright. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing 
Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, 
polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid 
picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neigh- 
bors of the far Northlands. 

ACT TODAY and this set of unique and authoritative 
Eskimo Village cut-outs will be sent you postpaid for only 60c. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE Sa. 
CUT- 


OUTS IN 
—a 


jects, native trees, 
foliage, houses and 
animals, to be cut 
out, colored, and 
constructed into 
stand-up figures. 
Splendid material 

for sand table work, story illustration or teaching 

geography. Beautiful colored key sheet showing 

village made up, and detailed instructions in each 
portfolio. Price, postpaid, 60c 
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Returning to the number work of 
grades one and two, it is evident that 
in the writer’s opinion, drill has no 
place here, and that the main drive 
is to give meaning and motivation 
preparatory for the drill mastery 
which begins in grade three. 

The materials needed for number 
work in grades one and two are not 
beginning number books, but materials 
for number experience, such as: 


Game materials (marbles, dominoes, 
tenpins, etc.) 

Calendars, clocks, and clock-faces 

Foot rulers, yardsticks, measuring 
cups 

Scales (balances and weights) 

Large scales for weighing children 

Blocks, tiles, balls, industrial art 
materials, scissors 

Money (real and toy, particularly real 
money) 


The teacher’s task is to set the stage, 
expose the children to number oppor- 
tunities, suggest and lead, but never 
press. Let the blocks, games, clocks, 
rulers, and scales do the work. Some 
children will do little or nothing, 
others will do much. Let the weak 
and timid follow and imitate, or stay 
in retirement for awhile. They will 
be getting something, and initiative 
will come later. Play at numbers, 
with concrete materials, for meaning 
and interest, in grades one and two. 
Do no checking on facts. The facts 
are few and simple. They can be 
mastered easily with good teaching, 
in plenty of time for life needs, start- 
ing in grade three. 


Get Rid of Dead 
Subject Matter 


(Continued from page 5) 


aptitudes. There must be elective 
opportunities even in the lower grades 
of the school; there must be wide 
freedom of choice as to activities and 
materials, from the nursery school 
through the graduate school; there 
must be a variety of stimuli to which 
each child may respond in his own 
appropriate manner. 

And there must be opportunities for 
original thinking. As soon as a child 
is able to begin to make decisions, he 
should be given opportunities to de- 
cide for himself which is the better 
way of proceeding. As he reaches 
toward adolescence he should become 
keenly cognizant of the evils that beset 
our present society and should vigor- 
ously determine to help uproot them. 
At the same time he should be seeing 


the common social ideals and the 
variety of proposed paths toward their 
attainment. There should be no -in- 
doctrination of him as to which path 
is the best. The mere fact that there 
are intelligent, thoughtful people advo- 
cating each of the great variety of 
paths from Communism and Socialism 
to rugged individualism, Fascism, and 
autocracy, is sufficient evidence that 
none of us can be certain which path 
is the best. Children from adolescence 
onward should be encouraged to ex- 
plore fearlessly and without prejudice 
all the proposed paths, so that when 
the time for choosing one to follow 
shall come, they will choose with their 
eyes wide open. 

Their decision must be based on a 
sense of social responsibility. There- 
fore from the very beginning of his 
association with his fellows, each child 
should be given experience in social 
living. He must be made aware 
through every possible means, games, 
self-government, co-operative enter- 
prises, excursions, and a_ broad 
approach to social science which may 
begin in a very simple form in the 
kindergarten or lower, that human 
beings are interdependent. He must 
feel that the well-being of the in- 
dividual depends upon the well-being 
of the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. 

This kind of education requires 
time and careful thought. It cannot 
be given until we provide the time by 
getting rid of barren subject matter 
and equally barren methods of 
teaching. 


Wind and Weather. 
A Fourth-Grade Unit 
(Continued from page 8) 


hand; one boy made an airplane. A 
large wall map of Florida was drawn 
to scale on brown wrapping paper and 
painted with poster paints. Pupils 
drew pictures of fruits and other 
products of the section on which they 
were reporting, cut them out, and 
pasted them on the map. Cities, 
water, and railroads were lettered on 
it. The map was then used on their 
assembly program for taking the 
student body of the school on a “‘per- 
sonally conducted tour” through the 
state of Florida. With the map 
before them, the fourth-grade children 
pointed out the various places of 
interest and told what they had 
learned about them. 

It is difficult to report all correla- 
tions involved in this unit, for one 


interest merged in another until 
motivation had been given to every 
type of activity. The work in English 
was helped by the writing of letters, 
summaries of trips, composition of 
poems, and by the giving of oral 
reports; field trips and findings fur- 
nished interesting material for arith- 
metic problems; reference and re- 
search played an important part in 
reading; spelling and writing were 
made an essential part of a variety of 
types of written material; creative 
activity was stimulated; many oppor- 
tunities were provided for group enter- 
prises; and this unit in elementary sci- 
ence became so closely associated with 
geography and history that each was 
an integral part of the other. Even 
the French and Spanish classes helped 
to enrich the study by providing an 
opportunity for the class to learn the 
correct pronunciation of the names of 
the early conquistadores, and by the 
senior Spanish class’s presentation to 
the fourth grade of a Spanish dramati- 
zation of Ponce de Leon’s discovery of 
Florida. 

At the conclusion, if we can ever 
call it concluded, of their study of 
winds, the teacher felt that the children 
had acquired that incentive which she 
had wished might result from their 
contact with science, a sense of the 
oneness of the universe, of the inter- 
dependence of man and nature in its 
every manifestation. 

They became filled with a deepen- 
ing wonder that will lead them to look 
for more and more information about 
the created universe. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 46) 


cooked the breakfast and they were 
warm and happy again. All winter 
long that slowly burning old dead 
tree, filled with punk, kept the cabin 
fireplace supplied with live coals. 

That winter Jimmy helped his 
father cut down big trees and take 
them on their sleigh to be sold at the 
saw-mill, where they were made into 
boards. 

In the spring, with plenty of nickels 
in his pocket, Jimmy gladly walked 
five miles through the blossoming 
forest, to buy a big supply of matches 
at Charlevoix, enough to last for a 
long, long time. He was so happy 
that he sang and whistled with the 
birds. 

Now, on the shores of that same 
Lake Charlevoix, which still is blue, 
there are beautiful summer cottages 
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where small boys turn on electric 
lights, and sometimes electric heaters, 
without a thought of earlier days 
when a match was a treasure. 


A Son of the Desert 
A Geography Story 
By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


| ens loved his father’s horses 
more than anything else in the world 
excepting, of course, his own parents. 
And of all the horses he was fondest 
of Mizrab, the mare whom, now and 
then, he was allowed to ride cantering 
over the desert. So fleet-footed was 
Mizrab that even the wind could 
scarcely overtake her, and so well- 
trained that a whisper in her ear, or 
the pressure of Kemel’s hand against 
her satin-smooth neck, was enough to 
guide her. 

But now, even more than Mizrab, 
Kemel loved her long-legged, bright- 
eyed colt, Zenga, who was but a few 
weeks old, and the boy’s father had 
given him for his very own. Young 
as he was, the colt had already learned 
to know his little master and to fol- 
low him all about the oasis which was 
their home, stopping now and then 
to rest in the shade of a palm tree, or 
to drink from one of the springs that 
watered the oasis, making it like a 
garden in the midst of the desert. 

‘“‘Kemel,” said the boy’s father one 
morning, as they were finishing their 
breakfast, “I want you to go over to 
the Oasis of Rigveg this morning to 
get me the cord which Ali, the rope 
weaver, has promised to have ready 
today.” 

Kemel jumped up, so eager that he 
could not even wait to finish his last 
spoonful of rice. 

“Oh, Father, may I?” he cried. 
“And may I ride Mizrab?’’ 

His father thought for a moment. 
“But the colt is too young to travel 
very well,” he answered, “and its 
mother would never leave it behind.” 

“I will ride slowly,” the boy said, 
“and watch to see that the colt does 
not become too tired, and drop back.”’ 

So his father decided that if Kemel 
would be very careful, he might take 
the horse and the little colt. 

“But you had better start at once,” 
he said, ‘‘and do not stop long at 
Rigveg, for the wind is likely to spring 
up and cause a sand storm, as the heat 
of the day grows fiercer.”’ 

For answer, Kemel jumped on the 
horse and turned her head toward 
the desert trail, toward the Oasis of 


Rigveg several miles away. At first 
Zenga, the colt, excited by this, his 
first trip away from camp, kept 
running back and forth, circling about 
his mother, and taking twice as many 
steps as were necessary. But soon 
he grew tired, and his long legs began 
to wabble, so Kemel had to slow 
Mizrab down to a walk. 


B, the time they reached the 
other oasis, the boy could already 
feel the wind beginning to rise, and 
could see a faint haze of sand in the 
air. Hurriedly he jumped down from 
the mare and ran to the tent of Ali, 
the rope maker. 

“Hail, Ali!’ he cried. “I bring 
you greetings from my father! And 
I have come to get the cord which you 
have made for him.” 

A thin, sunburned man, clothed in a 
loose white robe, came to the door. 

‘Come in, Kemel,’’ he said. ‘‘Come 
rest yourself and eat some of my fresh 
figs. The rope is all but finished. 
Another minute and it will be done.” 

So Kemel sat down cross-legged on 
the carpet and began to munch the 
delicious fruit, still warm from the 
sun. He watched Ali’s skilful hands 
twist the last strands of the rope and 
bind the ends, so that they would not 
unravel. He did not like to seem 
impatient, but he did wish Ali would 
hurry, so that he could get back home 
before the wind became too strong. 

At last the rope was done, and 
Kemel said good-bye and swung him- 
self up into the saddle again. It was 
calm enough in the oasis, but as soon 
as he was outside of the clump of 
palm trees he could feel that the wind 
was still rising. 

He whispered a word in Mizrab’s 
ear, and she cantered forward with 
the colt, rested by a few minutes’ 
halt, trotting at her heels. 

But the wind grew stronger, and 
Kemel could feel the gritty sand 
between his teeth. Soon the dunes 
began to “‘smoke,’’ as the Arabs call 
it when the wind lifts clouds of sand 
from off their crests. That was a 
sign that there was going to be a 
heavy storm. 

The air became thicker and thicker 
with the particles of sand, which were 
so sharp that they scratched the boy’s 
skin wherever they touched it. He 
wrapped his burnous about his face, 
leaving only a slit to look through. 
There was so much sand in the air 
that he could see but a few yards in 
any direction. 

It was hard work pushing against 


the wind, too. Mizrab was used to it 
and went ahead without difficulty, 
but the colt began to tire. Several 
times, Zenga dropped behind,- and 
they had to stop and wait for him to 
catch up. The sand was becoming 
so thick that the boy could scarcely 
breathe. He was a little frightened, 
but not so much for himself as for 
Zenga. What if he should lose the 
colt in the cloud of sand and never 
find him again! 

Once, indeed, the colt did get quite 
out of sight, and it was several minutes 
before they could find him, though 
Mizrab kept whinnying loudly all the 
time. 


, all at once, Kemel re- 
membered the words that his father 
had so often repeated to him: 

“The son of the desert has naught 
to fear from the desert. For has he 
not the strong body and keen wits 
that she, herself, has given him?” 

It made the boy feel better just to 
repeat those words over and over. 
That was it, he must make his wits 
tell him what to do. He could not 
go on, that was certain, for even 
Mizrab was beginning to tire, and the 
little colt was scarcely able to stand. 
But neither could he stop here, where 
he would be torn and beaten by the 
sand, which was whirling about faster 
and faster every minute. 

Then he remembered that some- 
where near this place there was a 
rocky cliff. Perhaps, if he could find 
it, it would protect them until the 
storm was past. Sliding to the ground, 
he twisted Mizrab’s reins around one 
hand, and with the other, grasped the 
colt’s mane firmly. Then he pushed 
ahead in the direction in which he 
thought the rock should be. 

Sure enough, they had gone only a 
few rods, when the boy saw a dark 
mass looming through the blowing 
sand, and in another minute they had 
reached the shelter of the cliff. 

But though they were partly pro- 
tected from the wind, it was still 
difficult to breathe in the sand-filled 
air. Kemel, partly protected by the 
burnous wrapped about his face, felt 
sorry for the horse and colt. But 
suddenly he had anidea. Unwrapping 
the woolen cloth, he crouched down 
so that his head was close to those of 
Mizrab and Zenga, then spread the 
cloak out, like a little tent, over the 
heads of all three. 

Mizrab nuzzled him gratefully; as 
for the little colt, he was already fast 
asleep. And Kemel, more tired than 
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he had realized from his struggle with 
the storm, was not long in following 
his example. 

An hour or two later, he awoke and 
sat up with a start, forgetting where 
he was so that his head knocked away 
the cloth which has been protecting 
him, and a shower of sand came 
tumbling all about him. He was 
only a minute in digging himself out 
of it, and the horse and colt, awakened 
by his movements, stood up also and 
began shaking themselves free of sand. 

The wind had died down, but where 
before there had been hills, now there 
were hollows, and where the hollows 
had been, he could see long strings of 
hills. Truly the dunes had walked 
during that storm. 

But Mizrab would know the way 
home, just as she always did, in day- 
light or darkness, in storm or fair 
weather. And the boy must hurry, 
for his mother and father would be 
anxious about him. So Kemel jumped 
up on the mare’s back, and started off 
at a canter, while the colt, rested by 
its nap, trotted easily beside its mother. 

In another hour, Kemel was home, 
and all the children of the oasis came 
running out to meet him, to hear what 
had happened to him during the trip. 


“Were you not afraid?” they asked 
him, when he had told them of his 
struggle with the sand storm, and of 
how he had managed to keep from 
losing the little colt, Zenga. 

Kemel drew himself up proudly. 

“Afraid,” he answered. ‘‘Why should 
I have been afraid? Has not my father 
always told ‘me that the son of the 
desert has naught to fear from the 
desert, so long as he knows how to 
use the strong body and keen wits that 
she, herself, has given him?”’ 


Living Picture Study 
(Continued from page 37) 


George Inness, who painted nature 
with a lavish brush, is called 
the Father of American Landscape 
Painting. Alexander Wyant and 
Homer Martin, contemporaries of 
Inness, each made individual contri- 
butions to the development of land- 
scape painting in this country. Childe 
Hassam, a prolific and versatile artist, 
contributed to the development of the 
Impressionistic School in the United 
States. Willard Metcalf, Francis 
Murphy, Bruce Crane and Emil Carl- 
sen reflect the Impressionists in their 
treatment of light and atmosphere. 


Abbott Thayer’s enduring paintings 
of mountains veiled in blue haze are 
museum treasures today. Hobart 
Nichols, Spencer Nichols, Chauncey 
Ryder, Elmer Schofield, are among the 
many talented contemporary artists 
who are making history in American 
landscape painting. Carl Lawless, who 
painted “Winter Rest,’”’ is a contem- 
porary American landscape painter in 
whose pictures pattern predominates. 
The design of gulls’ wings and sails 
against sky and water, the pattern of 
a village street, lying quiet under a 
summer sun or alive with the winter’s 
excitement of snow and sleighs, light- 
houses, rocks and quiet hills are the 
subjects which interest him. Lawless’ 
decorative work is often seen on the 
covers of magazines. He lives and 
works in Mystic, Connecticut, and 
exhibits at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries in New York City. 


W.: shall not develop landscape 
painters through this phase of picture 
study. We should deepen the child’s 
appreciation of art as an interpretation 
of his immediate surroundings, whether 
beautiful or bare, rich or starkly 
realistic. And the art of our Ameri- 
can landscape painters holds in its 


Note: Primary teacher's 
should specify clearly 
Dixon Beginners No. 308 
and Dixon Laddie No. 
304 in their requisitions. 


School Bureau — Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


FIRST YEAR WRITING, WITH DIXON BEGINNERS 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


SECOND YEAR WRITING, WITH DIXON LADDIE 
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essence the realism and symbolic 
character of childhood art. 

A child’s approach to pictures is 
over familiar ground, through pleasant 
associations. His first creative at- 
tempts represent familiar, well-loved 
objects; his expression is through 
symbolism. Such symbolism is native 
to the untaught child and appears 
universally in the drawings of little 
children, whether of Russia, Austria, 
England, Japan or the United States. 
The crude paintings and drawings of 
the primitive French and _ Italian 
schools, the angular symbolism of the 
Egyptians and the childish wall deco- 
rations of the ‘‘cave’’ era show an equal 
directness and simplicity. There is a 
common spontaniety in choice of 
subjects, and a common freedom from 
imitated technic. 

The child, together with the artists 
of the primitive schools, compelled by 
a need for expression, is pioneering in 
a new field. He should be allowed 
freedom for experimentation and many 
mediums for his use. Large sheets of 
rough paper, stout crayons and pencils 
and plenty of clay in good condition 
for manipulation, lead to free and 
original expression. His rough draw- 
ings and crude modeling are satisfy- 
ing to him and his work develops 


naturally in accuracy and detail as he 
increases in observation. It does not 
occur to him to imitate; his drawings 
come from within him. He is easily 
confused and discouraged by imposed 
adult standards. In his early days of 
graphic expression the child should be 
the interpreter and his creative ability 
will develop in proportion to the 
amount of sympathetic appreciation 
and freedom he is allowed. The 
teacher’s active role begins when the 


need for a technic is realized. 
—Mary TAYLOR 


Ten Little Pennies. A Play 
(Continued from page 23) 


Bossy: No, the pennies can’t help 
us now. You see we spent them and 
now we do not have them. 

(Silence follows for a short time. Both 
children appear to be thinking.) 

Betty: Oh, Bobby! I have just 
thought of something. Do you re- 
member the toy bank I used to put 
pennies in? 

Bossy: Yes, Betty. Have you 
pennies in that bank? 

Betty: I am sure I must have at 
least twenty-five. That will be enough 
to pay your way to the zoo and to 
pay my way to the picture show. 


Bossy: Oh, good! Let us go see 
how many pennies are in the bank. 
I’m sure after this I will save my pen- 
nies and not spend them foolishly. 

Betty: And neither will I! 

(Bossy and Betty /eave the stage.) 

PENNIES (smiling, they join hands 
and skip to the front of stage): Ten 
jolly, bright pennies are we, who soon 
big dollars will be! 


A Safety Party. A Play 
(Continued from page 22) 


SusIz RIGHT: 
Because I stayed on the sidewalk 
today, 
I arrived quite safely for Betty’s 
birthday! 
(Just then voices are heard and 
MARJORIE, JIMMIE, and JOHNNY come 
on singing.) 


Tune: “Happy Birthday!’’ 


Safety birthday for you, 
Safety birthday for you, 
Safety birthday, dear Betty! 
Safety birthday for you! 


(Play ends when all join hands to- 
gether and dance around the table 
repeating the safety birthday song.) 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


EAGLE 


ALPHA 245 


EAGLE 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


AGLE PRACTICE 


for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a _ step-down to 
the regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


a EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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The Copper Eskimo. 
A Primary-Grade Unit 


(Continued from page 21) 


Begin to realize that the work people 


before going outdoors? Habit of obey- 
ing safety-first rules of winter sports? 

Write his own name correctly? 
Compose a story? Try to speak cor- 
rectly and make a conscious effort 
toward this end? 


do often depends on the resources of 
their environment? 

Begin to realize that the sun greatly 
influences all living things? 

Begin to realize that all living things 
on the earth are dependent on their 
available food supply? 

Begin to realize that the tempera- 
ture affects the form of water? (Water 
may be turned to ice and snow.) 

Begin to form the habit of planning 
and carrying through a problem? 

Begin to take an interest in and 
form the habit of using various 
materials in the environment? 

Ask pertinent questions and try to 
answer own questions? 

Begin to notice interesting changes 
in the shadows, of the weather, and 
other natural phenomena. 

Find out how the Eskimos over- 
come the difficulties which their geo- 
graphical conditions present? 

Form the habit of removing extra 
wraps and hanging them up? 

Habit of putting on extra wraps 


Beginners 


Teacher, Author, Lecturer 


HELEN RANDLE 
A.B., B.S 


Creative Reading for 


(Continued from page 19) 


for the charts by name; as, “Bring me 
the chart, ‘Making a Doll House.’”’ 
The children will make booklets 


from hektographed or typed sheets for 
home reading. The best one of each 
set should be placed on the reading 
table. 


T. make a substitute for a pocket 
or container chart (sometimes called a 
Plymouth Chart): 

Refer to pictures in catalogs for 
dimensions and appearance of chart. 

On a large piece of oak-tag paste 
strips about three inches wide of the 
same material for pockets. Leave 
the upper part of each strip unpasted 


YOU CAN UNDERSTAND THE CHILD 


You can help him with his problems and insure his 
making a useful citizen, a success in life. 


HELEN 


RANDLE’S COURSE 


in 

Child Training and Correct Feeding 
fills a long-felt need for a comprehensive, practical home-study course on 
the care and training of the child. Beautifully illustrated in ten lessons, 
this course is a boon to teachers, parents, guardians, and all those with the 


welfare of the child at heart. 


In making this training course possible by 


correspondence Helen Randle has achieved the highest success in her 
career as an authority on child-training. 


1000 Sunset Drive 


Send 10 cents to cover postage for free booklet giving 
complete outline and information on the course. Address: 


Helen Randle Professional School of Peychology and Child Training 


Asheville, N. C 


It’s 
NEW 


It’s 
\y | COLORFUL 


It’s 
| DIFFERENT 


PYRAMID PEG BOARD 


Something entirely different in Peg Boards, made in 
eight tiers, graduating in size from 614 inches square 
at the base to 114 inches square at the top. Each tier 
is provided with holes into which the pegs may be 
inserted, and is enameled in a different color; pegs of 
corresponding colors. Colors are: Black, Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet and Buff. Packed in 
strong box. 


PRICE, EACH, $1.50 


MAILING WEIGHT, 4 LBS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let the Children Make These 
Delightful Little Toys with 


SP 


Something en- 


viding a creative 
seat work me- 
dium, which 
is both fasci- 
nating and in- 
structive. 


colors. 
rubber cement. 


pupils. 


Spongex. 
Write 


ONGEX 


tirely new, pro-' 


SPONGEX is a three-dimensional material in bright 
It cuts easily with scissors, and is easily joined with 

It involves construction work of the most 
ave type, teaching color and form, and enco es the 
child’s creative instincts to make something really useful. 
Use SPONGEX in your school. 
box costs only $1.50—sufficient for an entire class of 30 


It is economical—a 10-lb. 


ou will be pleasantly surprised to see what really attrac- 
tive toys and articles your children can make with a box of 


for free, illustrated circular. 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 
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“WINTER REST” Painted by Carl Lawless, N.A. 
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so that flash cards can be inserted. 
Bind the edge of the chart all around 
with a strip of muslin and attach a 
cord for hanging. 

A stronger and better substitute 
can be made by nailing strips of wood 
across two heavier upright pieces in 
ladder fashion. The ladder should be 
three feet or more in height and two 
feet wide and the width between the 
small strips about four inches or the 
width of the flash cards used. To 
give greater support, nail another 
upright strip to the back of the rungs 
halfway between the other two up- 
right pieces. This ladder is set up 
against the wall and the reading unit 
is built up from the cut-up chart by 
laying the sentence strips on these 
cross pieces. 


T. teach successfully this pre- 
book and supplementary reading, the 
teacher must have these materials: 


For a reading chart: 

Oak-tag or several yards of heavy 
wrapping paper. 

A printing set. 

Some half rounds or light strips of 
wood. 


Heavy cord. 
An assortment of large pictures in- 
teresting to children. 


To make the chart: 


Use the piece of oak-tag or wrapping 
paper about two feet wide and three 
feet long. Punch two holes in the top 
and strengthen with notebook rein- 
forcements. Use heavy cord for hang- 
ing the chart. Paste an appropriate 
picture properly spaced at the top. 
Print the sentences below, beginning 
each sentence on a new line. Observe 
and follow the arrangement in a good 
primer. 

Never divide a word or phrase at 
the end of a line. Phrases must be 
kept intact. 

All the charts may be bound together 
if the teacher prefers. Cut a number 
of sheets of wrapping paper of the 
required size. Bind all of these to- 
gether between half-rounds or light 
strips of wood, fastening with brads. 
Attach a cord for hanging. Page 
after page is then printed as reading 
units are composed. This is a less 


satisfactory arrangement than the | 


former, but there is some saving of 
material and effort. 


Here’s YOUR Opportunity! 


To supply a class of 48 pupils with individual poster proj- 
ects for only $1.10 — not ‘“‘miniatures,’’ but real post- 
ers, 12 x 18 inches—easy to make, beautiful in result— 


DAY POSTERS 


EVERY 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Presents an amazing value, in keeping with today’s 
‘‘spirit of economy.”’ It provides twelve handsome, 
artistic outline posters, educational in theme. Printed 
on each poster are complete instructions for coloring 
effectively with paint or crayon. The finished posters 
may be used as border friezes or mounted singly for 
wall decorations. They are designed to correlate your 
art projects to other subjects including nature study, 
geography, history, story-telling and holiday programs. 

EVERY DAY POSTERS is a big, economy package 
furnishing helpful and really artistic projects for an en- 


tire classroom at small cost. 


No. 8497 Single portfolio, 12 posters, $0.35 postpaid 
Four portfolios, 48 posters, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1.10 postpaid 


PHILADELPHIA 


Stop at the 


LORRAINE 
HOTEL ~ 


Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue 


e Convenient 


e Fire-proof Garage on premises 


e Excellent Food at reasonable 


Rooms with bath $2.50 


Editor’s Page 
(Continued from page 39) 


for the beginner who has no English- 
speaking one. 

That “Seeing is believing’’ is demon- 
strated by a map of Our Town that 
will appear in the February issue. 
This map shows the original contours 
and early buildings of any American 


WE HAVE represented the Mitton BRap- 
Ley Company in above territory for over 
a quarter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A,” listing the com- 
plete fine of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


When In 


prices 


H. FRANKLIN MILLER, Mgr. 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street, West 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for, Information 


tion, with Laws of Certification of Western ‘States, ete., etc.,” 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


* free to members. 50c to non-members. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS , 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
50th Year OF EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 

Spend a profitable 6 weeks’ summer session on the shores of Lake Michigan. New inspira- 
tion—fresh impetus—likely advance. Preliminary and Advanced Classes for Teachers in 
Kindergarten and Elementary Grades. Also cultural subjects, including History, Literature 
ized activities. Unusual observation opportunities—demonstration school. College 
Dormitory. a - 19-July 31. 2 weeks’ Special Course, June 8-19 and July 6-17. Second Semester 
begins Feb.4. Write for Catalog. Miss Edna Dean Baker, President, Box 612-A, Evanston, Ill. 


p TEACHERS 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
a> ge Nursery Schools. Accredited, two, three 
Fine Equipment. Mid-Year Term begins 


ADDRESS "REGISTRAR 


and four year degree courses. 
Feb. 3. Send for Catalog. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


tes f sch ndergarten, primary 
and for Suing” child In the Thome. Limited snrolimen ineutes perschal attention. Supervised 


rsonal attention. 
Send for booklet "Training hildren.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
26 Ave., 77 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


town at the time of its founding, and 
also the institutions that have been 
added because of developing needs 
and town growth. While this map is 
useful as a help in drawing and color 
work, it may be used with great value 
for a floor, table, or sand-table work- 
ing plan, by means of which town 
history and progress will come to life 
in a constructive activity. 


Our First-Grade Pet Show 
(Continued from page 44) 


his bottle of milk prepared and sent 
with him. The water animals were in 
a section by themselves, goldfish, tad- 
poles, snails and turtles, large and 
small. 

At 1:15 the grades were admitted in 
turn at intervals of twenty minutes. 
All children were admitted regardless 
of whether they were able to buy 
admission tickets or not, as we 
wanted every child to enjoy the pets. 
Before the primary groups could all 
have their turns, the adult visitors 
began to arrive and for over two hours 
the room was crowded. Everyone 
was amazed at the number and variety 
of the pets. Children returned again 
and again to watch the white mice, 
the puppies, the snake, the goats. 
Pockets were emptied of pennies at the 
punch table, the candy booth and pop- 
sicle stand outside. Pennies were 
provided for little folk who were not so 
fortunate as to have spending money. 


W.: talked of the show for days 
and some weeks later when we had our 
annual school exhibit, we reproduced 
our Pet Show in miniature as one of our 
contributions. Small cardboard boxes 
were painted green and the effect of 
bars produced by lacing firm, large cord 
through. The animals were made 
from both wet clay and plasteline and 
there were some splendid likenesses. 
Miniature ferns and balloons formed 
the background and provided an at- 
tractive setting. This make-believe 
show gave us much pleasure and vit- 
alized our recent experience with the 
real one. 

The last outcome of this project 
was the fund realized by the Pet Show. 
Each room had a fund received from 
the sale of tickets in their own room, 
but the first grade had a fund sufficient 
through careful buying to purchase 
curtains for our windows, an easel for 
painting and a bird bath for our garden. 
We felt we had many happy outcomes 
from our study of pets. 
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SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
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